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THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 580.—APRIL 1949. 


Art. 1—LIBERTY. 


LIBERTY—Freedom—two words which I use here to convey 
the same august and inspiring idea. I prefer on the whole 
Freedom as a word with a good British flavour, yet the 
word Liberty has been honoured so often in great pro- 
nouncements that it cannot be ignored but must claim an 
equal place. So I use here throughout either word in- 
differently without distinction or selection. How often 
has the word ‘ Liberty ’ or ‘ Freedom ’ burst from the lips 
of a soldier dying blood-stained on the battlefield ? How 
often has it come on the failing breath of a patriot worn 
out by tortures in the cellars of the Gestapo ? How often 
has it faintly sounded amidst the agonies of the martyr ? 
How often has it been the message of the warrior’s exulting 
battle-cry ? How many millions in the course of history 
have sacrificed their lives for that ideal ? 

The student of literature will find it immortalised in 
innumerable passages of verse or prose, and in infinitely 
diverse contexts. The passion for freedom belonged more 
to the Western world than to the Oriental. The Greeks 
had it. Think of Leonidas who fought against the Persian 
despot and died at Thermopyle. The Romans had it until 
it perished, as Tacitus laments, along with the Republic 
under the dictators and the secret police of the Roman 
Empire. Liberty was the birthright and pride of the 
Germanic tribes from whom we are descended. It has 
always been a British ideal. The Pilgrim Fathers and the 
many others who followed them to escape persecution in 
England faced the wilderness and the Red Indians for the 
sake of religious liberty. The French Revolution was 
dedicated to the cause of freedom, of ‘liberté, égalité, 
fraternité.’ All down the ages the name has been in the 
Western world a word of magic inspiration and power. 

But I must seek to analyse what are the nature, the pur- 
poses, and the results of liberty. Does it signify a spiritual 
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element or does it simply mean the absence of external 
control, organisation, and restraint ? If liberty connotes 
merely the absence of control, it is something negative 
and colourless. Or does it mean some active and positive 
force, a mental attitude of the individual person, an 
inward spiritual impulse and inspiration ? 

I think that freedom is a state of mind which can best 
be described as the spirit of adventure and progress, the 
energising spirit of initiative and of taking risks, the pioneer 
spirit. Inhibitions and controls are thus seen to be direct 
contradictions of liberty, and in themselves, unless other- 
wise justified, an evil, because adventure and progress 
are good. I state this at the moment in the baldest and 
most abstract fashion. I shall later examine the qualifi- 
cations which must be admitted to the full enjoyment of 
untrammelled initiative and freedom and prevent it from 
becoming licence. What I emphasise is that freedom is 
the attribute of the individual man. The classical dis- 
tinction was between the freeman and the slave. In 
contra-distinction to the operations of nature, human 
action and productivity can only come from individuals. 
Progress comes from adventure and initiative: these are 
individual qualities. They are embodied in the spirit of 
the pioneer, of the explorer, of the voyager, whether 
working as an individual or along with like-minded free 
individuals, and whether in art, science, statesmanship, 
philosophy, literature, industry, or commerce. Everyone 
will recognise how vital may be the insight or inspiration 
of a single individual exercising his free responsibility. 

But there is a dogma or doctrine or ideology professed 
and acted upon by the despotic government of a country 
greater in its area of extensive territory and numbers of 
population than any country in these days. That nation 
denies the significance or the value of the individual. I 
refer to the U.S.S.R., the Soviets as I shall call it. The 
Soviets, if we may judge from such information as comes 
from inside the ‘Iron Curtain,’ completely reject the 
Christian doctrine of the sanctity of each human individual 
person. That ideal was expressed by Burke in memorable 
language: ‘The poorest being that crawls on earth con- 
tending to save himself from injustice is an object respect- 
able in the eyes of God and man.’ The tradition of the 
Russian Government in history, under the Tsars and now 
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to-day, has been to crush the spirit of human liberty. 
Joseph Conrad, writing nearly half a century ago, when 
he was describing how the Russians treated Poland, 
declared that they had destroyed the soul of a people. 
He meant by destroying their liberty. We have just seen 
a free and liberal state like Czechoslovakia falling within 
the scope of this inhuman tyranny. A picture of life in 
Russia is given in a book entitled ‘I Chose Freedom’ by 
a Russian professional man, Kravchenko, published in New 
York about two years ago, and widely circulated also in 
this country. We see there how little in that system of 
life the great triad of closely linked ideals, liberty, 
equality, or fraternity, is realised. The author had 
escaped from Russia. He sums up his picture by saying 
that the people of his country are in the clutches of the 
police-state ; they cannot possibly make their views and 
their hopes and their distresses known to the world. In 
the measure that he can reveal the true physiognomy 
of the Kremlin dictatorship to the peoples and govern- 
ments of democratic countries, he feels that he is helping 
in a small way to warn the world against self-delusions. 
He says that the Communist dictatorship in the U.S.S.R. 
is not a_problem for the Russian people only, or for the 
democracies only. ‘It is,’ he says, ‘the problem of all 
humankind. The world dare not continue indefinitely to 
turn its back on the martyrdom of a great segment of the 
human race inhabiting one-sixth of the earth’s surface. 
This segment is ruled by a deified group of leaders resting 
on the Party apparatus of the Politburo and a gigantic 
police force. The hundreds of millions of people in the 
U.S.S.R. have no voice in shaping their own destinies and 
are completely cut off from the peoples and the streams of 
thought in all other countries.’ 

I regret that I cannot dwell on more details, but I may 
find room for a reference to a recent book by Edward 
Crankshaw, ‘ Russia and the Russians,’ published in 
London in 1947. The author appears to be far from un- 
sympathetic to the Soviet ideology: he finds its root 
idea in the concept that the good of the people as a 
whole is worth more than the sum of the good of the in- 
dividuals composing it: its conviction, he says, is that its 
opponents are thinking far too much of men and far to 
little of Man. This distinction means, I think, that the 
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true test or criterion is not the individual but what is 
called the general welfare, not the good of individual men 
but the good of collective Man, ‘ men’ being written with 
a small ‘m,’ and ‘ Man’ with a capital ‘M.’ This is a 
mere skeleton outline of what has been elaborated by a 
subtle reasoning into a complex dialectical structure. But 
to Western minds the whole fabric is fallacious because it 
denies the value of the individual soul and of freedom and 
justice. To the Western mind freedom is an essential 
element: in individual welfare. Nor can it be said that 
the freedom thus postulated is not consistent with orderly 
national life or productive capacity. We can refer to the 
example of the United States and to this country and 
the freedom-loving European nations ; for instance take the 
prosperous, efficient, and freedom-loving Norway. In its 
Constitution an elaborate set of provisions provide speci- 
fically for the essential rights of personal liberty, liberty 
of the press, security against conviction or punishment 
save according to law. The Constitutions of the neigh- 
bouring countries contain a similar protection of human 
rights. The famous clauses of the United States Consti- 
tution are too familiar to call for more than a mention in 
passing. 

Thus we see confronted the idea of the individual and 
the idea of the collective Man. The author I have just 
referred to imagines a Russian exclaiming, ‘ How can you 
conceivably justify the freedom of an individual to oppose 
a Governmental measure devised to benefit the people ? 
There is no room for a free intelligentsia. There is no 
room for a leaven of minority opinion.’ That must be 
suppressed by force. Such a policy has necessitated the 
purges, the secret police, the deportations, and the labour 
camps to which dissidents can be sent. There are a very 
great number of labour camps in Russia, in Siberia, and 
other inhospitable regions. The exact opposite is the idea 
of the freedom-loving peoples. There, each individual has 
a duty to form his or her own opinions on political and 
national questions and give expression to them by his or 
her voice and vote. Still, even in Russia individual men 
have their place and play their part. They form the 
dominant minority. Stalin, the Council of Commissars, 
and the leaders of the Party are all individuals, but they are 
irresponsible despots and are devoted to the suppression 
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of freedom as we understand it. But as to the hundreds 
of millions of the other Russians, they are the prole- 
tariate and do not count unless any of them try to obtrude 
and claim their rights as individuals. General collective 
welfare is thus treated as something separate from general 
individual welfare. But to the Western world the indi- 
vidual is the significant unit. Each man irrespective of 
rank, or wealth, or position in the hierarchy of Government 
is entitled to his own life, to his freedom, to enjoy and 
exercise the full scope of human rights. In recent years 
especially much Western thought and research has been 
devoted to the definition of human rights, that is, of 
individuals. A Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
has been passed and proclaimed by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations dated 10th December, 1948. 

But it is necessary to examine the vital question of 
the limits of the individual freedom of each man. So 
far-reaching and intricate is this problem that some have 
gone so far as to say of men in society that there is no such 
thing as freedom. Robinson Crusoe might be free on his 
island in the first period, but when Man Friday came his 
freedom was conditioned by reason of the rights of the 
newcomer. But though it is generally true that each 
man’s freedom is conditioned by the corresponding 
freedom of his fellows, there is a certain domain of freedom 
which is not similarly conditioned. This is clearly ex- 
plained in a famous passage of John Stuart Mill in his 
Essay on Liberty. The passage is selected in the ‘Oxford 
Book of English Prose,’ extract No. 400. That domain 
is described by Mill as the appropriate region of human 
liberty, the inward domain of consciousness in the most 
comprehensive sense, liberty of thought and feeling, 
absolute freedom of opinion and sentiment on all subjects, 
practical or speculative, scientific, moral, or theological. 
With this goes, though with certain qualifications, the 
liberty of expressing opinions. This freedom of thought 
has been in history savagely repressed and heroically 
fought for: witness the Inquisition. The reason why 
this inner domain is so free is that it affects the individual 
himself. He is enabled to think his own thoughts and 
live his own mental life so long as he does not interfere 
with others. This is the hard core of freedom, as it were 
the heart from which pulsates man’s free life. 
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However a man’s freedom needs definition in other 
contexts. When the Saint said ‘Deo regente liberrimus’ 
or the English Prayer Book used the phrase ‘ Whose service 
is perfect freedom,’ the reference was, I think, to the inner 
freedom. But when it comes to external matters freedom 
needs definition. It must always be distinguished from 
licence. ‘Liberty,’ said Montesquieu, ‘ does not consist 
in doing what one pleases . . . liberty can only consist in 
being able to do what one ought to do.’ Burke said that 
what is needed is a rational and regulated freedom. He 
said that the spirit of liberty led, by itself, to misrule and 
excess. In one sense everyone’s freedom is conditioned 
by social habits and relations to other people. But that 
ever present check on freedom is taken for granted. 
In the same way a man is not free from his personal, 
mental, or physical disabilities and the difficulties in- 
separable from his environment. What is generally dis- 
cussed in such questions is freedom in law. Let me here 
take the case where a man drives on the public highway. 
He must so drive as not to prevent his neighbour from 
also using the public road, and in accordance with the 
law. That is the governing principle of all action in 
communal life. Yet that restraint does not prevent us 
from saying a man is free to drive on the highway, so long 
as the law only protects the just rights of others. 

Thus we see that the justification of laws and restraints 
is that they promote a just, a rational, and a regulated 
freedom. In the same way, if a party of shipwrecked 
mariners find themselves on a desert island with a limited 
store of necessities, they would measure up what they 
had and divide it equally with each other, or ration 
it out day by day in the hope that help would come. 
They would, in doing so, exhibit their freedom by freely 
agreeing to abide by the just and prudent decision in the 
emergency. When the emergency comes to an end, and 
supplies become sufficient, the need of the restriction 
ceases. This is in little an illustration of what happens in 
war-time when people are ready to submit to whatever 
grave interferences with their freedom the Government 
thinks necessary to win the war. Freedom in practice is 
therefore a relative not an absolute idea. Even an 
Oriental despot finds that he is not absolutely free to do 
whatever he likes. He must, if he is to survive, have some 
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regard to the feelings and prejudices of his associates, to 
the limits of what his subjects will endure. All the more 
is this so in a democracy or free government. Wherever 
people live together in a society there must be a govern- 
ment to avoid disorders, licence, and anarchy; it is 
described as free because it is what the people choose, 
and because rights and obligations are determined by law 
and justice, not by arbitrary rule. But even such re- 
straints are inconsistent with full and absolute freedom. 
And here I may note in passing the paradox that free 
government does not necessarily mean the decision of all 
the people, but only the decision of the majority. That is 
so because otherwise there could be no government at all. 

Thus we see that in every community law and justice 
must be associated with freedom if it is to be a regu- 
lated and rational freedom. And so liberty has been 
defined as freedom according to law. That is the funda- 
mental concept of British freedom. Burke said that 
freedom was a peculiarly British possession; writing at 
the time when he did, he added that it was a commodity 
envied by the other nations, a commodity of great price 
which Britain had for export and for which the other 
nations would resort to Britain to secure it. We are 
disposed to take all this for granted, and we contrast 
cases in other countries in which a man, when he was 
enjoying his evening meal with his family, could not be 
sure that there would not come a knock at the door and 
secret State police would come in and take him away to 
an unknown destination, perhaps to a concentration or 
labour camp, perhaps to ‘ Nacht und Nabel,’ and his family 
and he would never see each other again. Such a state 
of things is unfortunately not uncommon to-day in 
countries which we call civilised, and very recently was 
familiar in Nazi Germany before it surrendered. English 
law meets that emergency not only by its general provisions 
for securing liberty, but also by its practical machinery 
for effectively preventing any interference not justified 
by law: it does so by the familiar process of habeas corpus, 
a very simple, speedy, and effective machinery. Hence 
our boast that we live under a reign of law. But we take 
for granted when we speak of law that the law by which 
this right of personal freedom is secured is a law like our 
Common Law—a law of general application, not a mere 
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arbitrary ukase which requires the judge to decide according 
to what he considers would be the will of the despot, and 
also that there is an effective law which prevents the 
invasion of freedom. Such has been the Common Law of 
England for many generations. Arbitrary arrest or de- 
tention without trial have indeed been legalised, but only 
for brief periods as emergency measures under most 
stringent conditions during the two great wars of this 
century. The judges have in such cases anxiously ex- 
amined in habeas corpus proceedings the validity and 
application of the Emergency Laws which were relied 
upon, and these laws themselves have been repealed when 
peace has come. This is an illustration of the idea of the 
intimate association between law and freedom. The 
British idea of the law of personal freedom has spread over 
the world to an extent undreamt of even by Burke. The 
Common Law is the law to-day of the great part of the 
civilised world. Its ideas and practice have profoundly 
influenced other great countries even though they have 
not ostensibly brought themselves within the Common 
Law. It is the basic law not only of Britain but of the 
Commonwealth of sister nations, and of most of Western 
Europe, and of that great allied republic, the United 
States. But we have lived to see these ideas of personal 
freedom completely violated not only by the Nazi and 
Fascist despotisms but in the theory and practice of 
Communism. 

We in this country seem to be very remote from such 
dangers. But it has been justly observed that the price of 
freedom is unceasing vigilance. The approaches of the 
hostile forces are as insidious and gradual, and for the time 
imperceptible, as the approaches of the tide. We have 
often experienced when at the seaside how the tide has 
been gradually encroaching without our noticing till all at 
once we realise that we are almost encircled by the sea. 
And so it may be with the inroads undermining our freedom. 
Our only defence of freedom in the last resort is the free 
spirit which draws its strength not only from law but from 
tradition and convention, and above all from the rooted 
instincts of the people. 

Freedom is on its trial. I have already.adverted to the 
character of the great rival to-day of the Common Law; 
I here mean Communism. That system scarcely, if at all, 
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conceals its encroaching endeavour. It even boasts that 
it has in itself the secret of a higher freedom. This may 
seem almost impious to those who have been bred in the 
traditions of free life, but the attack is strong, ingenious, 
and persistent. It aims at world-wide dominion. It 
cannot and must not be ignored or underrated. Such 
attacks are difficult to defeat. The adversary has his 
secret cells in our midst and his mechanism of infiltration. 
Certain minds wedded to formalism and logic turn away 
from the experience and lessons of the centuries of British 
freedom, and would substitute a cast-iron system destruc- 
tive of freedom. But logic is no substitute for practical 
experience and its lessons. 

The revolutionary technique which has been success- 
fully used by aspiring despots in recent times can be learned 
in its broad outlines from the striking examples we have 
had from the history of men like Hitler and Mussolini. 
Not so long ago it would have seemed incredible to us that 
civilised nations like Germany and Italy should have suc- 
cumbed to the methods of these men who have thrown 
law and humanity to the winds and destroyed liberty. 
And yet the general plan seems to have come about very 
simply, however complex the detailed evolution. The 
aspiring dictator must have a gang of close associates and 
a zealous and active party behind him. He must be 
possessed of a slogan and doctrine, and be able to stage 
a policy which may appeal to ultralogical minds and find 
support in the discontents and difficulties of the time. He 
must then by one means or other become possessed of the 
highest or most powerful office in the constitutional 
government of his country, and then by carefully chosen 
means and pretexts change his position over to dictator- 
ship. Throwing over legal and constitutional limitations 
he will make full use of the effects of mass hysteria and 
confirm the coup d’état by terrorism, murders, deportations 
or imprisonment of dissidents and opponents, and the 
whole machinery of the police state. He will find that 
owing to the carefully integrated system of modern 
bureaucracy once he is in the centre position he can be 
sure that his orders will be carried out at every nodal 
point in the whole network of government. The officials 
of bureaucracy are accustomed to obey their superiors, 
and when the orders come from the usurper they will 
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be obeyed. Dissidents will be effectively dealt with. 
Edward Crankshaw, in the work to which I have referred, 
has stated that there was no opposition. It had all been 
driven out or liquidated ; survivors could be found only 
in Deep Siberia or Novaya Zemlya or Kamtchatka. The 
usurper will have a mass of confederates subservient 
to his will and dependent on him for advancement and 
indeed for their lives. Hitler held his despotic position 
for about twelve years and was eventually crushed only 
by the invasion of the victorious United Nations. Some 
such system no doubt is very effective in particular cases, 
but it still is to me a miracle that in a country like Germany 
with a liberal and civilised government like that under 
the Weimar constitution, Hitler could reach and retain the 
all-embracing and all-penetrating dominion which he had. 
No doubt the national temperament, combined with the 
peculiar difficulties of the time, may go some way to 
explain it. 

I do not suggest for a moment that any such process 
as that could take place in this country. A Parliamentary 
system of liberty is a peculiarly delicate plant which re- 
quires constant watching and watering. It has functioned 
under diverse forms and conditions in Britain, in the sister 
Commonwealth Dominions, in western Europe, and in the 
United States. It is now well understood that there are 
certain essentials, in particular a freely elected Parliament 
which is required by law to submit itself to the choice of 
the electors from time to time at reasonably short intervals. 
A Parliament which could by its own act prolong its 
’ existence indefinitely would be in process of time fatal to 
liberty. Then also the executive must be bound by laws 
or conventions and must be responsible to the free Parlia- 
ment which has selected and appointed it. Freedom of 
speech, discussion, and association must all be respected 
and secured ; freedom in the enjoyment of property rights 
has always been one of the features of every free nation. 
Freedom, so far as the law goes, to choose one’s own 
occupation is also generally regarded as an essential 
element of personal liberty. These and kindred conditions 
are the essential constituent elements of a free country 
and are mutually independent so that the decay or weaken- 
ing of any one may affect the whole composite structure. 

If it were possible, which it is not, to imagine in this 
country a single-chamber Parliament with unrestricted 
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power to enact, or delegate the enactment of, any laws 
which it or its Ministers thought fit, and to extend at its 
will the duration of the Parliament, and at the same time 
an executive which would continue in power so long as 
the Parliament to which it was responsible continued to 
exist, the result would be that despotic power would be 
able to take the place of, and supersede, personal liberty. 
As I have already said, so drastic a system of domination 
would, if we may judge from history, and indeed from the 
necessities of the position, carry with it the recognised 
insignia and concomitance of the power state and the 
police state. The judges would in effect subserve the 
Government because even if not servile they would be 
bound to enforce the laws, and the laws would be what the 
Government required. The famous trilogy of the divided 
powers of Executive, Legislature, and Judicature would 
in this way be only a sham. All power would be in the 
hands of the Government. I do not feel that so sad a 
state of things can be anticipated or even dreamt of in 
our country. 

But short, and a long way short, of a picture so gloomy 
to the free man, it may still be observed that controls and 
restrictions may be multiplied by law, each perhaps com- 
paratively harmless by itself, but cumulatively and col- 
lectively as time goes on making increasing inroads on our 
individual personal freedom. The British lion may wake 
up as Gulliver did and find itself tied down to the ground 
by myriad little tentacles and strings. All controls and 
restrictions limit and weaken the vital resilience and 
initiative of the free spirit. They are a clog on individual 
operations. They interfere with free actions and free 
enterprises. They are all in and by themselves an evil. 
Some are necessary but each can only be justified separately 
on the facts of each case, on the ground of a necessity strict 
and compelling in the public interest. 

I am here only concerned with questions of principle 
and have no intention of embarking on political matters 
or discussing whether ‘the planners,’ or ‘ the anti-plan- 
ners,’ are right in their respective arguments. All that is 
beyond my present scope. Planning, of course, is an 
ordinary incident of life, both in our personal affairs and 
in our business or commercial activities. Planning indeed 
is implicit in every piece of legislation. Let it be granted 
that some planning is a necessity of almost every aspect 
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of human life ; there still remains the problem of deciding 
whether a piece of State planning which is in itself an 
interference with freedom is or is not justified as being 
necessary for the public good. 

As | have said, Liberty is on its trial. I have not been 
concerned here with anything but the basic principle of 
liberty, in considering which attention must be given to 
allied topics of law and justice and to social and economic 
science. We must not ignore in any case the importance 
of the spirit of good fellowship, of Christian charity, of 
fraternity, and the spirit of ‘live and let live,’ and of 
compromise. A policy of ‘‘ Thorough ”’ is not entirely com- 
patible with practical life or with British prejudices. I 
have avoided any reference to forms or theories of govern- 
ment, to the complex problems of administration. There 
must be some government in every civilised community, 
and all I advocate is a government rooted in the funda- 
mental principle of liberty, in the great triad of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity which embodies the three ideas, 
namely, of individual liberty, of the value of the individual 
soul, of Christian charity. But primarily my theme is 
Liberty. Let me repeat Milton’s impassioned picture of 
‘a noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks ’—or 
‘like an Eagle mewing her mighty youth.’ He is picturing 
a manifestation of the free-born spirit. So again was 
Abraham Lincoln in his inspired eulogium of the great 
cause of a new birth of freedom, that ‘ the government of 
the people, by the people and for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.’ The honoured dead whom he 
commemorated at Gettysburg must now for us be in- 
definitely multiplied and extended to all the millions of 
the allied nations who have given their lives in the last 
war and the war that preceded it. We must see that they 
did not die in vain. Wordsworth said in a famous sonnet 
‘We must be free or die.’ This is not in these days to be 
read as limited to British freedom. It is to be applied to 
all of us who live within the freedom-loving nations. For 
all of us freedom is the breath of life. We breathe it un- 
consciously like the circumambient air. Like the air it 
is the source of our life. Deprived of it we cease to be 
living souls. It is something the loss of which could never 
be made good. 

WRIGHT. 








( 161 ) 
Art. 2—SPAIN AND A CRAZY FOREIGN POLICY. 


As it becomes increasingly evidené to most Western 
statesmen, politicians, and peoples that they are not 
going to be allowed to compromise further with the 
Kremlin and Communism, it becomes all the more necessary 
for them to mobilise and unite the scattered but immense 
superiority, both material and moral, of all the anti- 
communist world. This is causing governments to revise 
their unjust and eclectic attitude towards Spain and 
Portugal for motives of expediency if not of justice; the 
keys of the Mediterranean are Spain and Portugal, who 
are anti-communist to the marrow of their bones. 

The Iberian Peninsula, in strong contrast to its northern 
neighbour, stands back behind the protection of the 
Pyrenees as the strongest fortress in Europe, capable of 
defending our Christian Western civilisation. Stalin, the 
Popes, and General Franco saw and appreciated this long 
ago, Latin America followed and the U.S.A. is learning, 
while Britain lags behind. British blindness and the back- 
woodsmen of the Foreign Office and the Socialist party 
maintain an incomprehensible and crazy policy of boycott, 
which was illustrated at the International Socialist Con- 
ference in November at Clacton-on-Sea, and in a speech 
by the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in the House 
of Commons on December 12, in which he supported the 
blackballing of Spain from what he termed one inter- 
national ‘ Club,’ when he is quite ready to hob-nob with 
the riff-raff of the international world in another. A 
further example of this British official attitude was shown 
in the handling of the supposed Prieto-Gil Robles agree- 
ment in October, which will be referred to later with more 
detail. An answer is required to the question: What is 
the sense of maintaining full economic and diplomatic 
relations with Russia and Russia’s satellites, with their 
large staffs of active revolutionaries, who are seeking every 
means to disrupt and destroy us, and refusing a similar 
representation to Spain, who is not committing any action, 
either hostile or interfering, towards us? This policy 
could only make sense if the inspiration were the desire to 
bring about a new civil war in Spain and help the cause of 
communism in Europe, or the desire for an armed inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of Spain. 

Vol, 287.—No. 580. L 
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There have been three phases to this official madness 
of Great Britain, which has impelled our statesmen to 
perpetuate the boycott of Spain, initiated and directed by 
Russian Communism. The first was the Red Riding Hood 
phase, in which they saw only a benevolent grandmother 
and were incensed that Spain should believe her to be a 
wolf; the second was the phase of the appeasement of 
the grandmother, the discovery that she was really a wolf 
and irritation with Spain for proving them wrong; the 
third is that in which they are posturing to-day, the 
petulant attitude of the nagging woman who is always 
infallible ; consequently they cannot now accept Spain 
for a friend, though there is every reason of expediency, 
security, and decency for doing so. 

A partial survey of the international treatment of 
Spain during the last nine months will give force to the 
preceding remarks. 

On March 30, 1948, the House of Representatives voted 
by 149 to 52 to include Spain in the Marshall Plan, but 
the Senate disapproved on the argument that England 
and France objected, though both these countries had 
recently signed trade agreements with Spain. President 
Truman also sided against Spain and the proposal was 
dropped. 

At Lake Success, Russia and her satellites spared no 
efforts to keep the Spanish question alive and on the 
agenda, and they were able to do the latter. The resolution 
of the United Nations of December 1946 regarding diplo- 
matic relations was increasingly flouted, for, in addition 
to Argentina, who had already sent an ambassador, Peru, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, Dominican Republic, Egypt, and Haiti 
have sent or are sending plenipotentaries, while other 
nations have renewed their diplomatic relations with 
Spain; Brazil has indicated that she will soon send an 
ambassador, and important personalities in the U.S.A. are 
urging their administration to do the same. 

A further interesting feature has been the rapproche- 
ment between Spain and Arabian countries; diplomatic 
relations have been established not only with Egypt, but 
with Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, and Transjordan. This is 
important in view of Spain’s close connection with the 
Arab world in Morocco. 

In the Security Council in July, Dr Arce, the Argentine 
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delegate, unsuccessfully moved that the Spanish question 
should be dropped from future discussion. 

In September the General Assembly of the United 
Nations moved to Paris and was established in the Chaillot 
Palace ; in the first sessions the representatives of Colombia 
and Bolivia urged the admittance to membership of Spain ; 
the proposal received much support, but the Russian bloc 
secured its rejection. 

In October a sensation was caused by a visit to Madrid 
of Senator Gurney, chairman of the U.S.A. Senate Armed 
Forces Committee and member of an American military 
mission, which was received by General Franco and had 
conversations with his generals. On his return to the 
U.S.A. the Senator made to the press declarations very 
favourable to Spain, to the sending of a U.S.A. Ambassador 
to Madrid, and to the inclusion of Spain in E.R.P. Similar 
declarations were made simultaneously by the democratic 
Senator Farley, who also interviewed General Franco. 
Senator Gurney proposed to the government in Washington 
a military alliance of all the anti-communist powers, 
including Spain. These occurrences and further economic 
and financial negotiations between Spain and the U.S.A. 
seemed to foretell a change of heart towards Spain in the 
State Department and a probable change in the U.S. 
official policy. However, nothing further happened at the 
moment and the Spanish press attributed this to the 
unchanging hostility of the Foreign Office and Mr Bevin. 

At the beginning of November a skirmish took place at 
the Chaillot Palace, on the subject of the exclusion of 
Spain from membership of the Statistical Committee of 
U.N., which gave an indication that the movement towards 
sanity and in favour of Spain was increasing. Dr Arce 
for Argentina, supported by several of the Latin American 
countries, led the debate in favour of Spain and his pro- 
posal was approved by 21 votes in favour, 14 against, and 
12 abstentions. 

At the end of November a further American mission, 
representing the Armed Forces Committee of the House 
of Representatives, visited Madrid and made declarations 
in favour of Spain and in criticism of the policy pursued by 
their own country. 

The United Nations session in Paris came to an end on 
December 11 without any fundamental change in the 
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relations with Spain. The considerable number of trade 
and other agreements negotiated during the year were 
proofs of the unreality of the U.N. boycott of Spain and 
of the diplomatic good manners and sense of Spain in 
negotiating them. Among these agreements may be noted : 


Commercial and payments agreement with Sweden. 

Spanish-French commercial agreement. 

Agreement with the occupying powers of Western 
Germany regarding commerce and the expropriation 
of German properties in Spain. 

Commercial and payments agreement with Great 
Britain. 

Treaty with the Philippines. 

Agreement with the U.S.A. for the removal of financial 
controls and the unfreezing of Spanish assets. 

Extension for a further ten years of the treaties of 
friendship of 1939 and 1940 between Spain and 
Portugal. 


The especially friendly relations between Spain and 
Argentina, initiated in 1947 with the visit of the President’s 
wife and the Argentine loan and treaty, have continued to 
develop ; various missions and courtesies were exchanged 
during the year and the Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs 
paid a visit to Buenos Aires. 

In the course of the last six months of 1948 there has 
been an important rapprochement between Don Juan and 
General Franco. Two meetings took place between them 
at sea, and one of the results has been that the young 
Prince Juan Carlos has been sent to school in Spain. In 
an interview with the correspondent of the ‘New York 
Times,’ published in the Spanish press, General Franco 
stated, regarding his conversations with Don Juan, that 
‘ we only spoke about the education of his son Juan Carlos 
who has come to school in Spain. We had a general 
exchange of views on Spanish matters, on which Don Juan 
is just as much interested as am I.’ 

This is fully consistent with the policy laid down in 
General Franco’s previous declarations and in the law of 
succession of July 1947, which established that General 
Franco’s successor is to be a King of Spanish royal blood 
and the detailed rules for his selection. It will be remem- 
bered that this law of succession was submitted to a refer- 
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endum of the whole nation and accepted by an over- 
whelming majority of votes; it removed one of the most 
serious defects of General Franco’s regime, that it lacked 
the stability of an assured succession to the headship of 
the state. Whether that succession is to fall on Don Juan 
or Don Juan Carlos only the future can show, but there is 
no truth or reason in the reports of the abdication of the 
former. 

As has been consistently pointed out, most Spaniards 
like most Britons are monarchists by instinct and tradition, 
and though some monarchists are strongly opposed to 
him, most monarchists are to-day supporters of General 
Franco; it is merely an illusion which paints the whole 
body of monarchists as opposed to him. 

The recent rapprochement between Don Juan and 
General Franco would appear to have added to the already 
great popularity of the latter. It made all the more 
ridiculous what may be called the Prieto-Gil Robles ramp, 
to which reference has already been made and which is still 
shrouded in mystery. 

From among the conflicting reports of this affair, this 
account is taken from that of Reuter’s Agency, published 
in the Spanish paper ‘ La Vanguardia,’ which is confirmed 
in substance by reports in ‘The Times.’ According to 
this report, a spokesman of the Foreign Office announced 
that the Spanish monarchists and socialists in exile had 
reached an agreement regarding their future policy, that 
this agreement had been handed on October 6 to Mr 
Ashley Clarke for the British Ambassador in Paris and 
had been sent to London. The agreement was said to 
have been signed by the socialist leader Indalecio Prieto 
and the monarchist leader Gil Robles and delivered to the 
British Embassy by the exiled socialist politician Trifén 
Gomez. The Foreign Office spokesman said, according to 
the report, that this agreement had the sympathy and 
support of the British Government, which took this oppor- 
tunity of showing its sympathy for the exiled Spaniards. 

The same day of the publication of Reuter’s story, Gil 
Robles declared indignantly and categorically to the press 
that he had not signed any agreement with Prieto or any 
other politician, and he added that he was completely 
withdrawn from political activities and did not wish anyone 
to mix him in them. 
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The story very naturally caused great irritation and 
indignation in Spain, as an example of foreign interference 
in their internal affairs, and the press stated that the 
Spanish Minister in London, the Duke of San Lucar, had 
been instructed to deliver a note of protest, which it was 
said had been done, when the curtain came down and the 
incident came to an end, except as regards its ineradicable 
effects on friendship and the misleading of public opinion 
abroad regarding the internal conditions and policy of 
Spain. 

In the House of Commons on September 20, Mr 
Mayhew, the Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
announced that it was proposed to continue to treat 
Spain as a pariah nation, because she must be judged 
by certain [standards, which are not applied to other 
nations and are based on an ignorance of the Spanish 
regime. 

Mr Churchill, in a speech in the House of Commons on 
December 10, showed some appreciation of realities about 
Spain, but made the startling admission that ‘ he agreed 
at Potsdam that Spain should not be invited to join the 
United Nations in the hope of inducing Soviet Russia to 
give that world instrument generous and friendly aid.’ 
This confirmed the belief that Great Britain and the 
U.N.O. had been ready to penalise Spain with a view to 
the appeasement of Russia—a sad example of the sacrifice 
of principle to what appeared to the statesmen to be 
expedient at a moment, when they were unconsciously 
acting as Stalin’s pawns. 

It cannot be overstressed that the question of a right 
understanding of the true facts about Spain by the general 
public, with a respect for justice and factual instead of 
falsified history, has become increasingly essential and not 
less, as the expediency for the Western nations of making 
friends with her becomes clearer. 

It is a melancholy commentary that the inspiration of 
so much of the policy of the United Nations has rested not 
on facts and justice, but on the expediency of the moment 
and the frustrated desire, before all else, to arrive at a 
compromise between irreconcilables in the international 
talking shops. 

One of the greatest hindrances to a just appreciation of 
Spain and the regime under which she is governed has been 
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the conflict between two extremes of opinions, one violently 
hostile and the other excessively favourable, provoked 
and accentuated by the Russian and left-wing persecution, 
actuating ever since the civil war aud throughout the pro- 
ceedings of the U.N.O. This cleavage of opinion and its 
expression in the press has necessarily so confused public 
opinion among those who are not independently informed, 
that it cannot know which of the set of completely con- 
tradictory facts placed before them is the true one, and it 
is obvious that both cannot be true. It is a faulty policy 
that attempts to paint everything in Spain a couleur de 
rose in order to counteract the long tale of injustices and 
misrepresentations that have been spread throughout the 
world. A series of articles in the ‘ Quarterly ’ during the 
past years has attempted to present objectively a true 
history without fear or favour, except that they consciously 
manifest a bias against Marxism and against the teaching 
that facts can be disregarded and replaced by slogans and 
by words such as ‘ fascist ’ and ‘ anti-fascist.’ 

It was a highly intelligent and successful move on the 
part of Stalin in 1936 when he ordered the communists in 
Spain to start the world-wide agitation to be called * anti- 
fascist.’ That, in conjunction with the pro-soviet sym- 
pathies of left-wing parties and the intelligentsia through- 
out the world during the ’30 and ’40s, made opposition to 
the Spanish victors over communism the very test of 
socialist orthodoxy and bemused the public, as it was 
meant to do, with misrepresentation of all that Spain did 
or thought, and deliberately fabricated falsehoods, a 
hundred times refuted yet continually and stubbornly 
spread. 

Thus there were built up the myths of the legal demo- 
cratic republican government, of the fifty-fifty culpability 
for the red terror, of the sale of Spain to the Axis by 
General Franco, of the police state and of the million 
prisoners, when a cursory investigation readily proved that 
they were all and every one myths. The mountain of 
evidence, proving that General Franco was never the tool 
of the Axis has recently received a notable addition in the 
publication of Count Ciano’s diplomatic documents, of 
which a summary appeared in the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ but 
it is not likely that this further proof can have any effect 
on the minds or words of the pink intelligentsia, to whom 
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truth, facts, and the true meaning of words are increasingly 
negligible quantities. 

One result of the conflict over facts has been to focus 
attention excessively on the foreign relations of Spain and 
the antics of the exiled politicians to the exclusion of 
knowledge about her real internal conditions, and that of 
her neighbour Portugal, which have recently been described 
as the countries of Europe which have greater security of 
peace, order, and work than almost any other country. 
The reports of informed visitors and the reading of the 
Spanish daily press are proofs that this is so. Here again 
the warning is necessary that the state of Spanish economy, 
her lack of dollars, inflation, and bureaucratic corruption 
are unsatisfactory, but the picture should be one of com- 
parison with other countries, all of them suffering from 
analogous diseases. 

The idea of Spain as a totalitarian tyranny, so ardently 
propagated, and so false, can perhaps best be countered by 
a comparison of some of her phases of government with 
those of other countries, but with care in the use of the 
word democratic which has been poisoned and its true 
sense often lost through its misuse by Marxists and by 
delegates in U.N.O. debates, where it was continually 
misused to qualify the regimes and institutions of countries 
such as Russia or Yugoslavia. It is illuminating to 
make a comparative study of some of the features of 
our own and the Spanish regimes in the light of those 
regimes being the expression of the will of the people, 
which in its essence should be the central meaning of 
democracy. 

For instance, the legislature in this country is composed 
of a House of Commons, elected by a system of adult 
voting and chosen by political parties, and of a House of 
Lords, chosen by heredity or by nomination ; the legisla- 
ture in Spain, the Cortes, is composed of members elected 
by a system of adult voting by trades, professions, and 
municipalities for candidates chosen by those organisa- 
tions with an added minority of nominated ex officio 
personalities. Both these systems are representative of 
the will of the people and can be termed democratic. It is 
an indefensible fallacy that voting is the only fair and 
efficacious system of selection; our jury system, our 
judicial system, the Vatican, the Roman Senate, and the 
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House of Lords are witnesses to the contrary. The true 
contrast between the English and Spanish systems of 
selection is that the former is regional and horizontal, and 
the latter functional and vertical. 

The equivalent of the Privy Council is the Consejo del 
Reino, which is constituted partly by election and partly 
by nomination, as laid down in its constitution ; in both 
cases the function is consultative. 

The executive is nominated in both countries and 
theoretically all legislation must have the sanction of 
Parliament or Cortes; government by ministerial decrees 
would appear more prevalent in England than in Spain 
and is undemocratic. 

In both countries the judiciary is divorced from the 
Executive. 

Municipal elections in both cases are by adult suffrage 
and a description of the Spanish system will be given in 
connection with the elections held in November. 

In England the head of the State is the hereditary 
King, who rules through his Prime Minister ; in Spain the 
head of the State and the Prime Minister are combined in 
General Franco, originally placed in power by a victorious 
civil war, but confirmed in that power by an overwhelming 
majority of the votes of all Spanish citizens in July 1947. 
It is easy with the sad examples of communist countries 
to discredit all elections, but the evidence in the case of 
Spain is all to the effect that these elections were by secret 
ballot and fair, and that the result manifested that the 
vast majority of Spaniards desired the regime of General 
Franco; such elections are what is commonly called 
democratic. But, withal, General Franco must still come 
within the qualification of ‘ dictator,’ which sticks in the 
gizzards of so many well disposed but undiscriminating 
people, though they have not so far demonstrated a 
similar squeamishness for Tito, Dimitrov, Beirut, and 
others of similar kidney. There are dictators and dictators, 
and they are not all necessarily despots or tyrants, as most 
assuredly neither General Franco nor Dr Salazar are 
not. Whether they are good or evil dictators depends 
entirely on their intentions and what they stand for; the 
written words of Stalin and Hitler reveal what inspires or 
inspired them, just as the fundamental laws of Spain and 
Portugal reveal what inspires the dictators of those 
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countries. There can be no excuse to-day for ignorance on 
these points for anyone who is capable of reading. 

A study of the fundamental laws of the present regime 
in Spain, which has been neglected by her critics, the 
labour charter, the charter of Spanish citizenship, the con- 
stitution of the Cortes, and the law of succession, will 
show that they are based on social justice with the back- 
ground of two great principles—that Spain is one and 
indivisible, and the Catholic faith. It would appear that 
the delegates to the U.N.O. and our own statesmen, who 
express their detestation of the Spanish regime, cannot 
have studied the laws and principles on which it hangs. 
It is impossible in the scope of this article to describe in 
detail these fundamental laws, but it is possible to point 
out some of the salient points that inspire them. Such 
are: patriotism, social justice, Christianity, the repudia- 
tion of both Marxism and the abuses of capitalism, the 
dignity of man, the sanctity of private property, corpora- 
tive and vertical representation, and hereditary monarchy. 

The very liberal labour charter establishes the right 
and duty to work, family allowances and a wide system of 
insurance, and its preamble begins as follows: (translation) 
‘With the object of renewing the Catholic tradition of social 
justice and the lofty respect for human nature which inspired 
the legislation of our Empire, the State, which is national, 
because it is the instrument of the country’s preservation, and 
syndicalist, because it represents a reaction against liberal 
capitalism and Marxist materialism, has undertaken this new 
policy in order to assure permanently to all Spaniards their 
fatherland, bread and justice in a militant, constructive and 
severely religious spirit.’ 

The debate in the House of Commons on February 2 
was an outstanding illustration of that ignorance by 
spokesmen of both parties of the facts and realities of the 
Spanish regime to which attention has been called. No 
other explanation is possible of the injustice and in- 
accuracy of the statements made. Mr Mayhew in placing 
the civilised methods and procedure of Spain in the same 
category as those of the barbaric communist countries 
equalled in lack of realism Mr Butler’s reliance on Dr 
Negrin and Sefior Alvarez del Vayo, the two most promi- 
nent Soviet supporters in Spain before, during, and after 
the civil war. 
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The system under which the municipal elections of 
November/December 1948 were held is a novel and an 
interesting one, through which runs the same spirit of 
functional instead of regional representation and the 
avoidance of party politics. It was so much misrepre- 
sented in the socialist press of this country that its outline 
is doubly worth recording : 

1. The number of municipal councillors is on a popula- 
tion basis, a village of 500 inhabitants having three and 
so on up to cities of over 500,000, which have 24 councillors. 

2. One-third of the councillors to be elected by the 
heads of families, one-third by the syndicates established 
in the municipality. The final third is elected, by the two- 
thirds already elected, from among the commercial, cul- 
tural, and professional people resident in the municipality. 

3. Voting for the thirds to take place on three con- 
secutive Sundays; for the first third, by all male and 
female heads of families over twenty-one years of age or 
over eighteen, if they should be married ; for the second 
third, by all male and female residents of these same age 
limits, who are inscribed in their syndicate ; for the final 
third, by the successful candidates of the first two thirds. 

The elections, which were by secret ballot, duly took 
place in complete tranquillity and order and the per- 
centage of voters in the different regions amounted to 
69-85 per cent. of the electoral roles; it would be difficult 
indeed for any reasonable person to discover anything 
undemocratic in either the system or the procedure. 

In May 1948 the official gazette (‘ Boletin oficial del 
Estado’) had promulgated a law re-establishing legally 
the titles of grandees and the lesser nobility, which had 
been abolished by the republican government in 1931. 
The law recognised also the titles that had been granted 
by the Carlist pretenders and authorised subjects of 
Spanish American countries to use the titles conferred 
by Spanish monarchs, when those countries were part of 
the Spanish Empire; it also gave General Franco power 
to confer new titles. By virtue of this law the following 
titles were conferred in July : 

A dukedom (posthumously) on Don José Antonio 
Primo de Rivera, the founder of the falangist party and 
son of the dictator General Primo de Rivera, who had been 
assassinated during the civil war. 
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A dukedom (posthumously) on Don José Calvo Sotelo, 
Finance Minister under the dictatorship and a prominent 
conservative leader, whose murder by republican police 
was one of the immediate causes of the counter revolution. 

A dukedom (posthumously) on General Emilio Mola, 
one of the most prominent leaders of the counter-revolution, 
who was killed in an aeroplane accident in 1937. 

The title of Conde del Aledzar de Toledo on General 
José Moscardé, the hero of the glorious defence of the 
Alcazar. 

And what of the social and general conditions of con- 
temporary Spain apart from the political features ? 

Notwithstanding the difficulties caused by bureaucratic 
control and corruption, heavy taxation for social objects, 
lack of foreign currencies, inflation, and shortage of power 
owing to three years of drought, industry appears to 
prosper. Agricultural production is still far below that of 
1935, which has added to Spain’s difficulties ; the reasons 
for this fall are chiefly the destruction and negligence of 
whole regions of production in republican Spain during 
the civil war, the lack of fertilisers during the world war, 
the lack of transport, and the effect of the droughts on 
power, irrigation, and crops. The financial situation has 
been aggravated by the decrease in exports and the 
shortage of foreign currencies, especially of dollars, with 
which to buy raw materials, oil, and machinery, and 
Spain needs the assistance of E.R.P. as much as some other 
European nations, but is so far debarred by the boycott 
instituted by the U.N.O. at the prompting of Soviet 
Russia. Though it is true that she did not suffer the 
direct destruction caused by the world war, yet she suffered 
from its effects and the destruction had previously taken 
place in her civil war. 

Spain’s agreements and credits with Argentina have 
been of the very greatest advantage, and, if Argentina’s 
own financial situation allows, will continue to be so. If 
her reported negotiations for dollar loans are successful, 
much of her financial and economic distress will be 
alleviated ; she has no foreign debt to speak of and her 
credit justifiably stands high, which is likely to qualify her 
for the credits outside E.R.P., which she so urgently 
requires. But notwithstanding these adverse circum- 
stances the people of Spain are, according to competent 
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observers, in general better fed and better clothed than 
the citizens of most European countries. 

Notable confirmation of this is to be found in a recent 
book ‘ Spanish Journey,’ by Dr Halliday Sutherland, the 
eminent doctor and sociologist, who speaks with a deep 
knowledge of the Spanish language and people. He gives 
a well-documented account of his studies and observations 
during a long visit in 1946 and he comes to the conclusion 
that the level of the living of the people in Spain compares 
favourably with any other country of Europe. He does 
not pretend that everything is perfect in Spain, but draws 
a comparison with conditions in Great Britain and in such 
matters as medicine and prison administration, in which 
he is a specialist, his compurison is by no means unfavour- 
able to Spain. This is a further proof of the injustice of 
the malignant campaign against Spain of so many socialist 
writers. 

Not all the depressing accounts of want and misery in 
Spain, however, should be attributed to malicious Russian 
or socialist propaganda; they are often the fruit of the 
fatuous but honest methods of the academical statistician, 
which measure nutrition levels, cost of living, housing, 
etc., on the basis of their conversion into one common 
currency and standard, from which they draw graphs and 
general conclusions irrespective of human nature and the 
widely differing conditions of different countries and 
peoples. It is useful to find that nutrition values and cost 
of living are high or low in any country by comparing them 
with the figures during a previous period in the same 
country and in the same currency, but it is not possible to 
arrive at any sane conclusion by confounding the con- 
ditions and currencies existing in several countries. 

At the end of December 1948 the Finance Minister gave 
the approximate result of the year’s ordinary budget as a 
deficit of 1,253,000,000 pesetas. In other days, such an 
astronomical figure would have appeared alarming and 
fantastic, but the public in all countries is becoming 
indifferent to estimates, which mean little to them and 
are so often inaccurate. The Finance Minister also gave 
his estimates for 1949 showing expenditure at 16,821 
millions of pesetas and a deficit of only 39 millions, which 
must be accepted with caution, in view of the great dis- 
crepancy in the past between the estimated and actual 
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budgetary figures. Among the items of increase and 
decrease over 1948 he cited an increase of 40 per cent. in 
the pay of the civil service and the army, to bring them 
into line with private enterprise, and a decrease of 209 
millions in the budget of the armed forces, an increase of 
400 millions for building and public services, an increase 
of 68 millions for education, an increase of 109 millions for 
health services, posts, and telegraphs, and an increase in 
death and succession duties. 

This is a budget which would be expected to satisfy 
Spain’s socialist critics, and the Minister concluded with 
the following estimate of the relations between national 
income and taxation in various countries: England 33, 
France 21, Italy 21, Spain 15 per cent. 

Far too little attention is given in discussion about 
Spain to the religious and cultural aspects of her regime 
and of the life of her people, and far too much about her 
political structure and practices. The latter cannot be 
understood except in relation to the former. Spanish 
character, thought, and institutions are saturated with 
the Catholic philosophy of life, and Catholic social teaching, 
which are manifest in the social policies of the Franco 
regime, in General Franco’s speeches, and in the funda- 
mental laws of Spain. These things are either ignored 
or brushed aside as unimportant by socialist opinion in 
Britain and the U.S.A., where peoples attention is almost 
exclusively focused on the particular brand of parliament- 
ary democracy to which they are addicts. 

Not only are a great part of the education from the 
Universities downwards and an even greater part of the 
social welfare carried out by the Church and the religious 
in collaboration with the State, but this past year in Spain 
has witnessed great official and popular celebrations of 
centenaries of Santiago de Compostella, the goal of millions 
of pilgrims throughout the centuries, of the Ejercicios 
Espirituales of St Ignatius and of the philosophers Balmes 
and Suarez. It is necessary to cite cases such as these and 
the enthusiastic celebrations in Spain of the astounding 
miracles of the Virgin of Fatima, to prove the necessity of 
taking into account the Christian instincts and practices 
of the Spanish people and government in any estimate of 
their life, policies, and regime. Those who do not do so 
are bound to go astray. 
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An interview with General Franco published by Inter- 
national News Service in New York on December 20 adds 
force to the indications given here of the factors inspiring 
the Spanish regime. The General pointed out the truths 
that Socialism, -in spite of the good faith of some of its 
followers, is incapable of arresting communism, because 
both theories are the children of Marxist materialism, and 
that material disarmament is useless to preserve peace, 
unless accompanied by spiritual disarmament and unless 
Christian brotherhood replaces Marxian class warfare. He 
concluded that peace can only be found by following the 
oft repeated calls of the Pope, which have so far been ‘ a 
voice crying in the wilderness.’ 

ARTHUR F. LOVEDAY. 
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Art. 3—DISCIPLESHIP IN THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. 


In 1662 the revisers of the Book of Common Prayer of 
1549 added to it a new service. This was ‘ The Ministra- 
tion of Baptism to Such as are of Riper Years and Able to 
answer for Themselves.’ This, they said, would meet two 
needs. . First, it would provide for all those who had not 
been baptised as infants during the Commonwealth. 
Secondly, it ‘may always be useful for the baptising of 
natives in our plantations’ in the West Indies. The 
revisers of 1662 were in fact looking overseas at the large 
maps. They were by no means the first Anglicans to do 
so. John Donne, for example, had forty years earlier 
preached a sermon to the Virginia Company which he 
ended with this peroration : 


‘ And you that are young may live to see your friends, yea 
children, as well accommodated in that place as any other. 
You shall have made this island, which is but as the suburbs 
of the old world, a bridge, a gallery to the new, to join all to 
that world which shall never grow old—the kingdom of heaven, 
and add names to the books of your chronicles and to the book 
of life.’ 


The instrument of this dream of the extension of the Church 
of England to heathen lands far overseas was to be in all 
essentials the very book upon which the revisers of 1662 
were working, the first Book of Common Prayer, which 
was published in 1549. Edward VI, Protector Somerset, 
Cranmer, and their party seem to have then conceived of 
their work as being the focus of the great Protestant 
International to be an answer to the Council of Trent. 
For many reasons this organisation was never built. But 
from the very beginning of the history of the English 
Prayer Book those concerned with it believed that it 
should serve an outward-looking purpose in lands overseas, 
whether the founding of a Protestant International on the 
mainland of Europe or the establishing of new branches 
of the Church of England in Virginia or the West Indies. 
They believed that public worship, which any prayer book 
regulates, had to do with growth and life, and that the 
subject matter of liturgy was not so much the fold of a 
chasuble and the exact order of words and phrases in a 
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Prayer of Consecration as the provision of a worshipping 
community to contain and to direct the actions of living 
persons in every sphere of life. 

They therefore composed a Book of Common Prayer, 
intended for everybody to use. They insisted that it must 
be in the vernacular. They made it comprehensive, 
bringing into it everything that was useful from the great 
variety of the old books, Manuals, Processionals, Missals, 
Psalters. A parish church would not need any of the old 
and very expensive liturgical books, so expensive that few 
churches possessed them all. What they had they could 
throw away. The new book contained all they really 
wanted. They insisted that the new book should be 
cheap in price. It must be printed in black type only 
and on cheap paper. An unbound copy must not cost 
more than two shillings and twopence, and a bound copy 
not more than three shillings and eightpence. This would 
still involve a considerable expense to many parishes, for 
they would have to provide a desk to hold and a chain to 
fasten it. But it did mean that once the strangeness of 
it was over everybody could join in the services, and this 
‘ joining in’ sacrament,*prayer, and psalm is the heart of 
the building of spiritual community. This power to make 
community is the real test of the excellence of any Prayer 
Book. Judged by this test the English Book of Common 
Prayer must be the best Prayer Book in the world. 

One will search long among the historians for any kind 
words about the reign of Edward VI and the behaviour of 
Protector Somerset. Nevertheless, though they them- 
selves could not possibly have dreamed it, to their new 
Prayer Book more than to any other single cause the fact 
is due that 329 bishops of the Anglican Communion, men 
of every colour and coming from all over the world, 
assembled for the Lambeth Conference in 1948. This 
growth of the two tiny provinces of Canterbury and York 
to become the world-wide Church of the Anglican Com- 
munion is by far the biggest achievement of Anglican 
history, and in this achievement the English Book of 
Common Prayer of 1549, together with its revisions, played 
the vital part. But there is more even than that to be 
placed to Edward VI’s credit. These revisions may have 
considerably changed the details of the Prayer Book, but 
they have not modified its fundamental ethos. The 
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Christians of every Anglican church in the world from 
Atlantic to Pacific and from the Arctic southwards to the 
Falkland Islands and New Zealand use what is substan- 
tially the English Book of Common Prayer for their 
worship. Every baby baptised in the Church and every 
convert coming into it—and they come still in thousands 
in India and Africa—use this same book. They use it for 
worship, that is for perhaps the one activity of their lives 
in which all the members of the same congregation say 
the same words, perform the same actions, make the same 
gestures at the same time. It is of course true that the 
interpretations which different congregations set on the 
liturgical requirements of the Prayer Book are innumerable 
and bewildering ; but in any one congregation the liturgical 
movements and customs are fairly consistent and uniform. 
Now no one can do these things regularly for a lifetime 
together with other people without in some sense being 
joined in spirit with them and without taking colour from 
them. Ifthe book which all use has a perfectly clear and 
distinctive idea of what kind of Christianity it is trying to 
suggest and what sort of Christians it is trying to make, 
then such a book at once becomes an historical document 
of immense social and spiritual power. Used in this 
way in all parts of the world, nourishing untold millions 
of people, and imperceptibly suggesting to them a par- 
ticular view of life and criterion of value, the Book of 
Common Prayer should suggest even to the most nakedly 
materialist practitioners of power politics that within its 
covers is a strange but tremendous effectiveness with 
which, if they are truly realists, they must seriously reckon. 

The common possession of the Prayer Book in the 
vernacular is the chief chord which binds the scattered 
Churches of the Anglican Communion together. What, 
then, is the Prayer Book really trying todo? It provides 
for the many needs of public worship in such a way as to 
weld the individuals who use it into a community. All 
the way through the book has its eye on the community, 
and this is its first and fundamental purpose. The evi- 
dence is written on almost every page of it. Matins and 
Evensong are to be publicly said in church every day and 
a bell rung to summon the people to join the priest in 
their recital. The daily Office is definitely not intended 
to be private to the priest. It is required that at least 
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two or three be present to communicate with the priest. 
If they are not, the Communion cannot in strict legality 
proceed. Everything is to be said or sung in the vernacular 
so that all can take part. Two sins exclude from Com- 
munion and both are those which more than any others 
injure the growth of community. On ordination the priest 
is most solemnly reminded that his charge is every single 
soul in the parish, and none can be excluded. Baptism is 
to be ministered when the most people can be present to 
witness it. The godparents are intended to represent the 
community into which the baby is admitted. All this is 
but a small part of the evidence that the Book of Common 
Prayer before all else envisages community as the heart of 
the practice of Christianity, and is composed so as to 
produce it. 

But it is to be community of a particular and identifi- 
able kind. In the context of public worship the Book of 
Common Prayer tries to solve the two fundamental dilem- 
mas of all corporate and social life down the ages. It tries 
to combine in fruitful synthesis two pairs of opposites, 
Freedom and Order, and Obscurity and Significance. If 
the actual character of Anglicanism in the modern world 
is any test, the Prayer Book has brilliantly succeeded in 
this ; and it has probably succeeded more completely than 
any other service book in the world. 

In church this book is to be used ‘ and no other, except 
so far as shall be ordered by lawful authority.’ The phrase 
has caused prolonged debate and there is no end to the 
argument about the meaning of the words lawful authority. 
But there is also no doubt at all that the Prayer Book aims 
at a profoundly orderly worship and frowns upon any 
invasion of the order it lays down. The services provided 
cover all the needs of daily worship and every crisis of 
personal life. It is a very catholic book in that it aims to 
cover a universality of need. But it certainly seems to 
expect that those who come to church shall not bring with 
them any other book. What they use for their private 
devotions is their own affair, but for public services in 
church, of whatever kind, no other book can be used. 
Worship must be orderly and both parson and people must 
know exactly where they stand. Thus there is an un- 
doubted sameness about Anglican worship, and this same- 
ness seems to some to be both stale and archaic. This 
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danger was no doubt present to the minds of the authors 
and revisers of the Prayer Book. Nevertheless they be- 
lieved, and Anglicanism has always subsequently believed, 
that the danger of overmuch order in worship was less 
threatening to the growth of spiritual community than the 
danger of worship according to the ideas of an unregulated 
individual enthusiasm. 

But this very strong insistence on order in worship is 
combined with a most scrupulous and tender regard for 
the freedom of the worshipper. At every point in the 
Prayer Book the individual worshipper is confronted with 
the words You May, and almost never by You Must or 
You Must Not. We must, says the Prayer Book, make 
our communion three times a year at least ; and we must 
not presume to make it if we are living in notorious sin or 
are out of charity with our neighbours. We may make 
our confessions through a priest, but no one can tell us 
that we must nor that we must not. No one, in fact, may 
be bullied into salvation ; nor may anyone be too much 
protected against the most real dangers of a spiritual 
freedom which is virtually complete. 

Every generation of Anglican worshippers in every part 
of the world has fed and nourished the springs of spiritual 
life to a large extent by the use of the Prayer Book, which 
has by now brought into existence a definite and identifi- 
able phenomenon called Anglicanism, which is in all 
essentials the same wherever it is found, and by whatever 
race and in whatever level of culture it is practised. It 
is moreover the foremost characteristic of Anglicanism 
that in it order and freedom nourish each other. The 
Anglican Church is very orderly in its strong regard for 
precedent and history, and in the tenacity of its hold on 
the past. But at the same time there is no other Church 
in the world which has a more passionate belief in freedom. 
There is no freedom more absolute than that of the Anglican 
vicar, and the cherished and guarded freedom of the laity 
is such that the Anglican Church has to carry a woeful 
proportion of its worshippers as passengers. But Angli- 
canism has always believed that the gains of freedom are 
greater than its losses, and there is nothing in its care for 
order which conflicts with this primary insight that the 
purpose of this order is precisely to guard the freedom of 
the individual worshipper. There never was a Church 
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more utterly convinced that the best work for God is done 
in spontaneous freedom, nor one which more abhors 
rigidity. This belief involves a heavy casualty list of 
those who would probably have remained loyal to a more 
regimented ecclesiastical system, but the Church believes 
that the price is worth paying. 

The second pair of opposites which are combined into 
a fruitful synthesis by the type of Christian discipleship 
which the Prayer Book puts before the worshipper is 
Obscurity and Significance. Here it is more by inference 
than by direct statement that the Prayer Book points the 
way. There is a kingdom of this world to be claimed and 
won for Christ, and it is by worship and what comes out 
of worship that Christians make this claim. So far all the 
service books of all the Churches are agreed. The Prayer 
Book of the Anglican Communion, however, undoubtedly 
suggests that the power behind this claim is the cumulative 
power of the ordinary occasion and the ordinary worshipper, 
endlessly repeated. The services it offers are rather un- 
dramatic, unvarying, in language and in gesture impersonal 
and understated, but they are intended to be frequent. 
Its characteristic effects in life rest on the power of sug- 
gestion, daily and weekly repeated. The Prayer Book 
offers singularly little encouragement to those who persist 
in trying to assess the reality in a sacrament or a ceremony 
by whether it gives them the feelings they think they ought 
to have. The ‘ strange, mysterious thoughts ’ which come 
periodically to all of us in the course of an act of worship 
are, in the Prayer Book view, the uncovenanted mercies of 
God. But the real effectiveness of sacraments or services 
upon life is cumulative, a slow and unperceived growth, 
and the consequence of frequent and steady persistence in 
them and in company with the worshipping community. 

Thus taught by the Prayer Book the Anglican version 
of Christianity believes that the real power of the Church 
for righteousness lies in the steady, cumulative, and anony- 
mous pressure upon society of the average mass of the 
worshippers. The real heart of the whole Anglican array, 
if it can be identified at all, is not to be found in the leaders 
and the heroes, but in the little company of those in every 
parish who make the congregation at the weekday Euc- 
harist. They require leadership no doubt; Anglicanism 
is not stupid enough to deny that. They are the poorer 
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unless there is a fund of the specially heroic sanctities of 
the distinguished for them to draw on for inspiration. In 
Anglicanism there is certainly a place for the Leadership 
Principle, but it is not the first place. The vanguard of 
the whole army is the ordinary member of the Mothers’ 
Union, the young Sunday School teacher, the scoutmaster, 
and the ordinary working parish priest, and their like, 
endlessly repeated in parish after parish throughout the 
land and across all the oceans of the world. On their 
faithfulness the entire enterprise ultimately rests. Now 
in the nature of things these people can never be known 
outside the place where they live, and even there they may 
seem to make no particular stir. The enormous majority 
are and are bound to be thoroughly obscure, But this 
obscurity is not the same thing as insignificance. Indeed, 
if the entire enterprise of Anglicanism rests in the last 
resort on the faithfulness of the obscure average then this 
obscurity is the most significant thing in the world for 
through it, on the Prayer Book view of discipleship, nothing 
less than the power of God is mediated. In other words 
it is in this Anglican context that the common equation, 
Obscurity equals Insignificance, which is tearing the world 
in half, is shown to be not an equation but the falsity of 
comparing like with unlike. 

This is the real but the very seldom stated reason why 
the Anglican Church does not canonise its heroes. There 
are of course Anglican heroes who might very well be 
candidates for canonisation, or at the least for beatitude ; 
and if the test of a real Church is its roll of martyrs, then 
the Anglican Church produced not a few as recently as in 
the last war. All these are honoured, but the Prayer Book 
is content to let the Feasts of All Saints and All Souls 
commemorate them all together and does not give an 
official day to any one of them. So far as I know, this 
refusal to discriminate between the average and the excep- 
tional in Anglican discipleship is not justified by argument 
in any of our formularies, nor is it referred to in the Prayer 
Book. So it may be called more of an instinct than a 
policy. We commemorate the canonised saints of the 
undivided Church, thus maintaining our hold on the past, 
but from the day the characteristically Anglican version 
of Christianity was born we have never attempted to add 
to the list, and this is due to our instinctive belief that it 
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is more in the steady pressure of the average than in the 
specially heroic leadership of the exceptional that the 
driving force of divine energy resides. This, surely, is the 
real democracy of the spirit, and the Prayer Book infers it 
and guards it. 

The particular guard with which the Prayer Book sur- 
rounds it is the tremendous emphasis it lays on the pastoral 
ministry. It is hardly too much to say that the pastoral 
ministry is regarded as having a priority over all other 
forms of ministry. It is the only way in which the peculiar 
Prayer Book brand of spiritual democracy could be made 
to work in practice. To say that the average matters more 
than the exceptional is to say something that is true. But 
the ‘ average ’ is by definition anonymous and impersonal. 
We have to say too that the obscure is profoundly signifi- 
cant, but that is to utter words in the air until the obscure 
person is convinced in the heart of his imagination that his 
obscurity, his membership of the ‘ average,’ does not spell 
his insignificance. This can be done only if he sees he 
matters deeply to the Church as an individual person, and 
only by the exercise of the pastoral ministry, which in its 
very nature is a relationship of individual persons, can be 
be so convinced. So the Prayer Book sets the whole of 
its system of ministering in the frame of the pastoral, and 
the Church through the parochial system provides that 
every Anglican soul shall have a pastor of his own. Inthe 
Prayer Book this is most strongly brought out in the forms 
of service provided for the ordination of deacons, priests, 
and bishops. No one could take those promises or listen 
to those charges and fail to realise that some day he will be 
asked, ‘ Were you faithful to your promise to care for 
every one of the souls committed to your charge ?’ Prayer 
Book Christianity is communal through and through, but 
it is at least as deeply personal and individual, and it is 
only because it is the latter that it can be the former. 
This is completely in keeping both with the Bible and with 
the whole range of catholic theology, which have always 
maintained that we shall all be judged in the end on our 
capacity to show forth love. 

Thus has grown up the tradition to which, through all 
aberrations, the Church has been faithful, that in ministry, 
whether of priest or layman, the needs of individual people 
come first. No time can possibly be wasted which is given 
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to helping one thoroughly obscure soul through a crisis, no 
matter how long it takes—and often enough it takes years. 
No priest or layman, however distinguished, will ever be 
held in regard among Anglicans if he gives the impression 
that his time is too valuable to be given to the ordinary 
individual worshipper who needs him. In other words, 
the one thing that the Prayer Book requires us never to be 
is too busy. 

Such, then, is the fruit of that day in Edward VI’s 
reign when the first Book of Common Prayer was published. 
Neither he nor Somerset, nor even Cranmer, can ever have 
dreamed of it. But the work they did, which later revisers 
strengthened, has, under God, been the means of holding 
together in one communion all the Chinese, Japanese, 
Indians, Americans, African, Esquimaux, Polynesian, 
Welsh, Scotch, Irish, and English Anglican Christians. 
All these, and many others, receive and practise their 
Christianity according to the general ethos of the Prayer 
Book. It is a tremendous achievement, and it represents 
an immense but immeasurable force in this our present 
world of the twentieth century. 

RoGerR LiLoyp. 
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Art. 4.THE PLAGUE OF ANTI-SEMITISM. 


THE most disquieting feature in the position of the Jews 
at the present day is the intolerance and injustice to which 
they are still exposed in many parts of the world. Their 
prolonged familiarity with persecution, which has dogged 
them from land to land throughout the ages, has neither 
reconciled them to its cruelty nor made them lose hope of 
the ultimate conversion of their persecutors. The most 
devastating experience in their history was the extermina- 
tion during the war of six million of their number—over 
one-third of the entire Jewish people—in the Nazi death- 
camps and gas-chambers. After such an unparalleled 
catastrophe the Jewish people had hoped that they would 
at least be allowed to live in peace. They have been dis- 
illusioned, for, despite the sympathy with their lot dis- 
played during the war, they are still condemned to suffer 
from various forms of hostility. A survey of the condi- 
tions in those countries which contain, or until recently 
contained, large communities of Jews, will show to what 
extent the plague of Anti-Semitism is still raging, and an 
examination of the measures taken to combat it will 
provide an index to the moral barometer of our time. 
Before the war the principal region in which Anti- 
Semitism was active in its most virulent form was Central 
and Eastern Europe. Beyond this region, in other parts 
of Europe, as well as in other Continents, its manifesta- 
tions were less frequent, less varied, and less violent. The 
difference between these two main regions is now less 
marked, partly because there has been a decrease of 
violence in the former hotbeds of Jew-baiting, and partly 
because there has been an increase of anti-Jewish prejudice 
in the rest of the world. It was in Germany that Anti- 
Semitism was transformed from religious enmity into a 
political movement, and from there that the most energetic 
and elaborate measures were taken to propagate it to the 
ends of the earth. For six years the German State was 
engaged in poisoning the minds of countless nations against 
the Jews living in their midst. It imposed its ruthless 
code of racial legislation, first upon the lands that became 
its satellites, and then upon every other country that fell 
under its yoke. All the anti-Jewish decrees enacted 
throughout Europe have now been abolished, but the 
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poison that was distilled so profusely and extensively 
continues its baneful effect. 

All visitors to Germany, whether official commissions, 
social workers, or press correspondents, are agreed that 
the Nazi spirit is still alive there. The number of Jews 
has been reduced from the pre-Hitler figure of 580,000 to 
18,000, apart from about 85,000 ‘displaced persons’ 
impatiently waiting their turn to emigrate. But those 
who have survived suffice to form a reproach to the Ger- 
mans for the outrages of which they were guilty, and to 
provoke resentment by demanding the return of their 
confiscated possessions. Indeed, comparatively few Jews 
have so far recovered their homes or other property. 
General Lucius D. Clay, Military Governor of the American 
Zone, told a sub-committee of the United Nations Special 
Committee on Palestine in the summer of 1947, that the 
Germans were still very anti-Jewish, that any further 
infiltration of Jews into the German economy would in- 
crease Anti-Semitism, and that the Jews had no future 
in Germany and must emigrate. As long as the armies 
of occupation are present, the hostility of the Germans is 
directed mainly against the ‘displaced persons’ or the 
dead. The desecration of Jewish cemeteries and the 
smashing of tombstones, one of the Nazi pastimes in 
Hitler’s days, has been revived, particularly in the Rhine- 
land and Bavaria. In the British Zone alone 41 Jewish 
cemeteries have been desecrated, apart from 28 in the 
American, 4 in the French, and 4 in the Soviet Zone. 
When the S.S. General Ohlendorf, who admitted responsi- 
bility for 60,000 murders, was executed, Dr Giinther, a 
radio commentator, paid public tribute to him and said 
that ‘ Ohlendorf will die, but his spirit will continue to live 
throughout the world.’ No wonder that Pastor Nieméller 
said in New York that the Jews cannot and should not 
return to Germany (‘Aufbau,’ Jan. 31, 1947). 

Austria had her Jew-baiting traditions before Hitler 
was born, and it was from a notorious Viennese burgo- 
master, Karl Lueger, that he received his first lessons in 
race-hatred. It is therefore not surprising that the small 
remnant of Jews in the Austrian capital are still exposed 
to the same hostility as before the German invasion. For 
over three years they have been trying to recover the 
positions and property that they had before the war, but, 
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although restitution laws have been passed, they are so 
enmeshed in administrative complications as to be practi- 
cally useless. Discrimination against Jews by officials is 
practised openly. When the Vice-Chancellor, Dr Schaerf, 
in a speech to returning prisoners of war early in 1948, 
said that there must be an end to ‘ privileges ’ enjoyed by 
Nazi victims, a Jewish deputation called upon him to 
protest, but he refused to withdraw his statement. Aus- 
trian Jewry was shocked, especially in view of repeated 
declarations on behalf of the Government and by its 
diplomatic representatives abroad that Jews would enjoy 
justice and fair-play under the new regime. Nor was this 
by any means the only incident manifesting antipathy. 
Poland was also notorious for her Anti-Semitism before 
the war, but as her previous Jewish population of over 
3,250,000 had been reduced by massacres and death- 
camps to about 100,000, and Poland herself had been the 
victim of Nazi savagery, it was believed that the Jews 
would enjoy a happier lot under the new regime. The 
first year, however, witnessed a succession of brutal attacks 
upon them, which caused thousands of Jews to flee west- 
wards in panic. The outrages were committed by bands 
of terrorists of the Armija Krajowa (‘Country Army’), 
an underground Resistance organisation including many 
Fascists, who vowed that they would conduct a continued 
campaign against both the Government and the Jews. 
In 1945 the number of Jews murdered was estimated at 
between 300 and 500 (‘ Daily Telegraph,’ Jan. 12, 1946), 
and by the following May there were another 55. The 
climax came with a pogrom at Kielce on July 4, 1946, 
caused by a ‘ ritual murder’ story, in which 41 Jews were 
killed and 60 injured. The Government had several 
persons involved arrested and convicted, nine being hanged, 
and it then adopted effective measures that resulted in the 
decline of the outrages. Unfortunately the Catholic 
hierarchy, who could do much to promote a feeling of 
tolerance, have failed in their duty. On the other hand, 
the military authorities, conscious of the fact that the 
Polish Army had long been a hotbed of Jew-baiting, have 
issued a new ‘Army Manual for Political Education,’ 
which contains a special chapter on the task of improving 
relations. It describes both the military services and 
underground work of the Jews during the war and their 
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technical services to the economic reconstruction of 
Poland. ' 

In Hungary Anti-Semitism formed a characteristic 
feature of Horthy’s regime between the two wars, and was 
aggravated from 1938 under Hitler’s pressure. The 
present Government is opposed to racial discrimination, 
but anti-Jewish feeling among the population has been 
stimulated by the aftermath of war. The principal cause, 
as in other parts of the Continent, is the resentment felt 
by hundreds of thousands of illegitimate holders of Jewish 
property at the owners’ demands for its restoration. But 
there are other causes too. Sermons have been delivered 
from Catholic pulpits, charging Jews with responsibility 
for the deplorable economic situation. Jews are held to 
blame for the political burdens imposed by the Peace 
Treaty. The punishment of the principal leaders of the 
criminal pro-Nazi conspiracy was explained as a mani- 
festation of Jewish ‘ revenge,’ with the result that even 
people unaffected by reactionary views—especially relatives 
and friends of those punished—turned against the Jews. 

Rumania has had so long and black a record as an 
oppressor of her Jewish subjects that even the most 
tolerant and justice-loving Government could hardly be 
expected to convert the country to its views within a few 
years. The difficulty here is also due to the natural desire 
of the Jews to recover their property confiscated during 
the war. This desire is apparently regarded in Govern- 
ment circles as ‘ privilege-hunting,’ for in their eyes all 
sections of the population, including even ‘ repentant ’ 
Iron Guardists, were equally victims of Hitler. In their 
consideration of Jewish claims, the Government have been 
influenced by the view that, however, justified, the fulfil- 
ment of these claims would strengthen anti-Jewish feeling ; 
nor have the inclusion in the Government of so important 
a figure as the Jewish Foreign Minister, Madame Anna 
Pauker, and the presence of Jewish officials in various 
Ministerial departments, affected that attitude in any way. 
No wonder that a large proportion of them believe that 
the only solution of the problem is wholesale emigration 
to the State of Israel. 

In Bulgaria the Jewish authorities have been at pains, 
since the end of the war, to emphasise that there is no 
anti-Jewish feeling in their midst. When the Anglo- 
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American Committee of Inquiry regarding the problems 
of European Jewry and Palestine stated in their Report, 
in April 1946, that most of the Jews of Eastern Europe 
wished to emigrate, the Federation of Jewish Communities 
of Bulgaria declared that this statement did not apply to 
their country. The attitude of the Government was 
indicated by a statement made on Dec. 4, 1946, by the 
Premier, Georgi Dimitroff, to the effect that ‘ while in 
European countries Anti-Semitism is increasing, we shall 
not allow this to happen in Bulgaria. We shall punish 
severely, even put to death, preachers of racial hatred.’ 
Nor is there any organised Anti-Semitism in Greece and 
Yugoslavia. In the latter country, indeed, the tenure by 
a Jew, Moshe Pijade, of the important office of Vice- 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Government, should 
serve as an adequate guarantee. On the other hand, the 
situation in Czechoslovakia is by no means so satisfactory. 
There were recurrent anti-Jewish excesses in Slovakia in 
1946, and evidences of hostility appear in books and news- 
papers. At a public meeting in Prague, in April 1947, the 
late Jan Masaryk castigated those guilty of racial fanati- 
-cism and said that he was ashamed that it was necessary to 
hold such meetings in his country. Nevertheless, there 
was again an anti-Jewish riot in Bratislava on Aug. 20, 
1948. 

It will thus be seen that, on the whole, there has been 
a decrease of organised Anti-Semitism in some regions of 
Central and Eastern Europe, although there has certainly 
been no notable display of fraternity on the part of their 
populations. Overt hostility is now kept in check by 
legislation. Yugoslavia was the first country, in 1945, to 
enact a ‘ law concerning the prohibition of incitement to 
national and religious hatred and discord,’ and to prescribe 
punishment for those guilty of its violation. In Poland 
the Government enacted a decree in 1945, which was 
amended in 1946, declaring as criminal (a) public incite- 
ment to national, religious, or racial discord, and (6) public 
insult, derision, and vilification of a group of the popula- 
tion or an individual on account of nationality, religion, 
or race. The Hungarian Law of Mar. 24, 1946, defines 
as a criminal act the incitement to hatred of individuals 
or groups on account of their race or religion. The new 
Penal Code adopted in Hungary in the summer of 1948 
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classifies as ‘ Fascist offences’ all contempt of persons 
based on racial, religious, or national grounds. Rumania 
enacted in February 1945 a ‘Statute of Nationalities’ 
which contained liberal provisions not only with regard 
to individuals belonging to racial or religious minorities, 
but also to those minorities as groups. On Jan. 17, 1948, 
the Government issued a law declaring incitement of 
‘hatred of a nation, religion, or race’ as criminal, and 
prescribing punishment for offenders even if the incite- 
ment did not produce any results. In Bulgaria the ‘ Law 
for the Defence of the People’s Power,’ published on 
Mar. 17, 1945, declared as criminal ‘the preaching, 
lauding, and approving of acts of hatred.’ It is significant 
that all these Governments of the ‘ people’s democracies ’ . 
do not regard expressions of racial or religious defamation 
as ordinary libel, but as crimes against the public interest, 
public order, and the fundamental principles of equality 
of all citizens. The practical consequence is that pro- 
ceedings are instituted by the Public Prosecutor. 

Whilst all the above laws were a product of the change 
of political regime after the war, a few countries in Europe 
adopted such measures before the war. The first was 
Czechoslovakia, who, although faithful to her Treaty 
obligations towards the minorities, realised after only a 
few years that racial hatred did exist and that the Jews 
were its chief victims. A law was therefore adopted in 
1923 to counteract public incitement of acts of violence, 
enmity, or hatred against certain groups of the population, 
or against individuals, different by race, language, or creed. 
The law was explicitly based on the view that an offence 
against a national minority was an affront to the dignity 
of the Republic itself. 

Holland, Switzerland, and France found themselves 
obliged to enact legislation in consequence of the increasing 
anti-Jewish propaganda due to Nazi machinations. The 
Dutch Bill of July 19, 1934, particularly stressed criminal 
incitement of one part of the population against the other 
because of race or religion. It prohibited the distribution, 
publication, or exposure of printed matter or pictures 
liable to offend religious feelings, as well as the public 
utterance of such opinions. The Swiss Law of Dec. 5, 
1938, was based on the view that such incitement was an 
offence against the democratic principles of the Republic, 
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and it provided that ‘ those who publicly stir up hatred 
against individual groups of the population because of 
race, religion, or nationality,’ shall be punished with 
imprisonment up to three months or a fine up to 2,000 
francs or both. Organisations guilty of such offences were 
liable to the confiscation of their property, and periodicals 
to suspension or suppression. The French Law of April 
21, 1939, enabled the prosecuting attorney, in the case of 
a libel or insult against a group of persons of a particular 
race or religion, to institute proceedings ex officio. That 
law was repealed by the Vichy Government in 1940. But 
on Sept. 15, 1945, the French Government adopted a new 
ordinance providing that in the case of libel or slander of 
a@ private person action could be taken only by himself, 
but ‘when the slander and insult committed against a 
group of persons belonging to a definite race or religion 
has for its purpose incitement to hatred among citizens 
and inhabitants,’ prosecution may be instituted proprio 
motu by the State. Unfortunately, after a period of 
sympathy for the Jews of France during the first two 
years after the war, a change has set in, and hostility is 
again becoming increasingly evident. 

The only other European country in which a law against 
the incitement of race-hatred was enacted before the war 
was the Soviet Union. As the persecution of the Jews 
was an outstanding feature of the Tsarist regime, it was 
generally believed that the Bolshevik Revolution, which 
brought the persecution to an end, would usher in a new 
era of tolerance on the part of the Russian peoples towards 
their Jewish fellow-citizens. But the antipathy fostered 
so long persisted among sections of the population, even | 
though it no longer found expression in pogroms, and as a 
number of Jews took a prominent part in the Revolution 
the opponents of the new regime were also Anti-Semites. 
Hence the Soviet Government adopted a policy of repres- 
sion against Jew-baiting. No specific law was adopted 
against it, but its illegality was indicated by Articles 83 
and 59 (7) of the Criminal Code of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republics (May 1922), which prescribed 
imprisonment ‘up to two years’ for oral and written 
‘ propaganda and agitation aiming at the incitement of 
national or religious passions and hatred, as well as the 
diffusion, preparation, or keeping of literature of a similar 
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character.’ Such acts committed during a state of war 
or mass disorders involved not only imprisonment but 
also partial or total confiscation of property, and in par- 
ticularly aggravating circumstances the punishment could 
go as far as ‘ the supreme measure of social defence—death 
by shooting, with confiscation of property.’ Race-hatred 
and discrimination were also forbidden in the Stalin Con- 
stitution of 1936, of which Article 123 reads as follows : 


* Equality of rights for all citizens of the U.S.S.R.., irrespec- 
tive of their nationality or race, in all spheres of economic, 
cultural, social, and political life, is a law that cannot be 
abrogated. Any restriction, direct or indirect, of the rights 
of a category of citizens, or, on the contrary, the establishment 
of direct or indirect preferences in favour of a category of 
citizens, by reason of their race or nationality, as well as any 
propaganda in favour of racial exclusiveness or for the incite- 
ment of hatred and contempt of a race, shall be punishable by 
law.’ 


Communists are fond of referring to these laws as proof 
that Anti-Semitism has been suppressed in the Soviet 
Union, but this claim cannot be substantiated. Not only 
have Western visitors to the country brought back reports 
of specific cases of anti-Jewish prejudice, but the Govern- 
ment itself ignores Article 123, as Jews are discriminated 
against in respect of admission to military academies, 
appointments in the diplomatic service, and representation 
at international conferences. 

In England organised anti-Semitic agitation is allowed 
to be conducted without any attempt on the part of the 
Government to stop it. The organisers are Sir Oswald 
Mosley and his comrades, who directed the British Union 
of Fascists before the war. This pro-Nazi body was sup- 
pressed in 1941, and its leaders and many of its members 
were imprisoned or interned under Article 18b of the 
Defence Regulations for the greater part of the war. 
Several of its members who remained free, either because 
they were in the Army or (as in the case of William Joyce) 
had previously left for Germany, committed acts of treason 
or treachery or sought to create disaffection among persons 
in His Majesty’s Service. They were put on trial, with 
the result that two were hanged, three (of whom two had 
originally been condemned to death) were sentenced to 
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penal servitude for life, while others were punished with 
five years’ penal servitude or less. Some time after his 
release Mosley declared: ‘My views have certainly not 
been modified by my experience. On the contrary, they 
have been intensified’ (‘ News Chronicle,’ Oct. 3, 1946), 
and he expounded those views in a couple of books. He 
aims at the creation of a new political party, one of the 
objects of which should be the expulsion of most of the 
Jews in Great Britain. He revived his old organisation 
under the name of the ‘ Union Movement’ in February 
1948, and he has been joined by many former members of 
the B.U.F., who have established pro-Nazi societies under 
such innocent-looking names as ‘ British League of Ex- 
Service Men,’ ‘ Union for British Freedom,’ and ‘ Gentile- 
Christian Front.’ These and kindred bodies all hold public 
meetings, at which, while occasionally denouncing Com- 
munism, they preach Fascism, utter offensive slogans, and 
incite Jew-hatred. Their main purpose is to convert the 
British public to the noxious doctrines which the recent 
war was fought to defeat and destroy, yet they are not 
only permitted to carry on their poisonous propaganda 
(at meetings even in L.C.C. schools) but are provided, at 
the public’s expense, with lavish police protection. 

All efforts on the part of both Jewish and non-Jewish 
organisations to induce the Home Office to amend the law, 
so as to ban the preaching of Fascism and racial propa- 
ganda, have been met with the reply that there can be no 
interference with the freedom of speech and that no law 
could be drafted that would not prove impracticable. In 
the House of Commons, on March 18, 1943, Mr Herbert 
Morrison, then Home Secretary, admitted that he was 
‘fully alive to the potential dangers of anti-Jewish pre- 
judice,’ but declared: ‘I am sure that the House will 
agree with me that it would be contrary to public policy 
to single out one section of the community and to afford 
it preferential treatment and protection.’ If there were 
other sections equally in need of protection, they could 
surely also benefit by the same amendment to the law. 
The Home Office maintains that the Public Order Act, 
1936, should suffice to safeguard the peace, but the ex- 
perience of the past few years has shown that the effect 
of its application is to favour the Fascist at the expense 


of those who would preserve democracy and tolerance. 
Vol. 287.—No. 580. N 
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The need of amending the Law of Seditious Libel was 
demonstrated by the trial at Liverpool Assizes, on Nov. 17, 
1947, of James Caunt, editor of a Morecambe paper, on 
a charge of having written and published an article con- 
taining a seditious libel concerning Jews, and warning 
them that violence might ensue if the matters complained 
of continued. The issue of the case did not turn on the 
truth or otherwise of the accusations in the article (which 
could have easily been refuted), but on proving to the 
satisfaction of the jury that the defendant wrote and 
published it with intent to promote feelings of ill-will and 
hostility between different classes of His Majesty’s subjects. 
The jury returned a verdict of ‘ Not Guilty ’ on the ground 
that there was no proof of intention to incite violence. The 
Board of Deputies of British Jews therefore sent a deputa- 
tion on Jan. 12, 1948, to the Home Secretary, Mr Chuter 
Ede, to urge the amendment of the Law of Seditious Libel 
as well as that of the Public Order Act. He promised to 
give the matter his earnest attention, but a few months 
later he told a deputation from the National Council for 
Civil Liberties that the Government would not introduce 
legislation, as it was ‘neither necessary nor desirable.’ 
This attitude must have been strengthened by the recent 
Report of the Porter Committee, who, while admitting 
that ‘the most widespread and deplorable examples of 
Group Defamation were directed against the Jews,’ 
declared that no suggestion had been made to them for 
altering the existing law ‘ which would avoid the prohibi- 
tion of perfectly proper criticisms of particular groups or 
classes of persons,’ and therefore did not recommend ‘ any 
general change in the existing law to deal with Group 
Defamation.’ The path is thus kept clear for the fomenter 
of race-hatred. 

Unfortunately a new factor that has contributed to 
anti-Jewish feeling since the end of the war has been the 
Palestine question, which has been the cause of so much 
bitter conflict between the British Government and the 
Jews in Palestine. Had the Government abandoned the 
White Paper of 1939, which had been unanimously declared 
by the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of 
Nations as incompatible with the Mandate, which had 
never been approved by the Council of the League, and 
had been adopted to appease the Arabs on the eve of the 
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war, there would have been no quarrel between the Govern- 
ment and the Jewish community of Palestine and no cause 
for outrages by Jewish terrorists against the military and 
civil authorities. But the action of the Government in 
preventing the survivors of Hitler’s death-camps from 
joining their kith and kin in their National Home except 
in slow driblets, especially after the Jews of Palestine had 
rendered such valuable services to the British Army in 
comparison with the niggardly help of the Arabs, of whom 
influential sections in Egypt and Iraq were actually 
hostile, inflamed the Jews to a pitch of resentment and 
indignation that found an outlet in acts of violence by 
some misguided hot-heads that cost many British lives. 
Instead of examining the causes of the strife, realising the 
Government’s violation of the Mandate, and condemning 
only those guilty of the terrorism, certain sections of the 
British public uncritically supported the Government’s 
policy as impeccable and adopted an attitude of antagonism 
towards their Jewish fellow-citizens, who were utterly 
innocent of any share in creating the trouble and were 
powerless to suppress it. Some of them, indeed, in the 
summer of 1947, even indulged in organised attacks upon 
Jewish property and tried to set synagogues on fire. It 
was a lamentable exhibition of the vicious habit of making 
a whole people or community responsible for the acts of 
a few individuals. Moreover, British soldiers who had 
been engaged in Palestine in combating Jewish terrorism 
and preventing Jewish immigration returned home as anti- 
Zionists if not as Anti-Semites, as a battlefield was not a 
suitable school in which to learn the pros and cons of a 
political question. Since the termination of the Mandate 
and the withdrawal of the British Administration from 
Palestine, the terrorist bodies have been dissolved or 
joined the Israeli Army as orderly elements, and there has 
been an appreciable abatement of anti-Jewish feeling in 
this country, though this will probably not disappear 
entirely (so far as Palestine is concerned) until the British 
Government sees the wisdom of establishing diplomatic 
relations with Israel. 

In the British Dominions the position is far from 
uniform. In South Africa the victory of the Nationalist 
Party in the last elections has aroused some concern among 
the Jewish population —— to the anti-Semitic policy 
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that its leaders had advocated for several years. In the 
spirit of Nazi ideology, the Nationalists maintained that 
the Jews were an ‘ unassimilable element ’ and forecast a 
programme including the stoppage of Jewish immigration 
and the establishment of a quota for the Jews in trade, 
the professions, and the Universities. In Australia both 
the Federal and State Governments are animated by a 
feeling of sympathy for the Jewish people, but the arrival 
of Jewish refugees from Europe has aroused hostile com- 
ment in the yellow press and from certain politicians. In 
Canada a law was passed in 1934, in Manitoba, against any 
libel committed against any race or creed likely to expose 
persons to hatred, contempt, or ridicule; and in Saskat- 
chewan a law was passed in 1947 to prohibit propaganda 
against any racial or religious group, as well as racial or 
religious discrimination in social, economic, educational, 
and other fields of activity. 

Of all English-speaking countries the United States 
suffers most from anti-Jewish prejudice. In 1947 there 
were about seventy-five anti-Semitic newspapers and other 
periodicals published regularly, besides an average of one 
new anti-Jewish pamphlet or leaflet every week, and 
reprints of that libellous forgery, ‘The Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion.’ In addition to their usual stock-in-trade, 
these publications have exploited both the Palestine and 
the Russian questions for vilifying the Jews. The principal 
forms in which Anti-Semitism is manifested is by dis- 
crimination in employment, the sale of property and the 
letting of houses and apartments, and admission to 
universities, colleges, and certain hotels in holiday resorts. 
The State of New York was the first to pass a law, on 
March 12, 1945, making religious or racial prejudice in 
engaging workers a punishable offence, and several other 
States have adopted a similar law. But no legislation has 
yet been attempted to prevent discrimination in respect 
of property affairs or exclusion from colleges and hotels. 
The need for curbing race-hatred by legislation was realised 
some years before the war, in consequence of Nazi propa- 
ganda. The State of New Jersey adopted a law in 1935 
against the incitement or advocacy of ‘ hatred, violence, 
or hostility against any group or groups . . . by reason of 
race, colour, religion, or manner of worship,’ under penalty 
of a fine or imprisonment ; and an amendment was made 
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to the Constitution of the State of New York in 1938 to 
prohibit any discrimination in civil rights by any person, 
body, or State ‘ because of race, colour, creed, or religion.’ 
The Anti-Defamation League of the American Jewish 
community has been labouring for years to combat the 
plague of Anti-Semitism, and is spending upon this for- 
midable task about six million dollars a year. 

There is little relief to be found in a survey of the 
Republics of Latin America. In Mexico the liberal policy 
of the Government has been hampered by the reactionary 
Sinarquist Party, which engages in anti-Semitic agitation 
of the Nazi type, and the ‘ Yellow Shirts’ (los dorados) 
identify Jews with Communists. In Central America Nazi 
influences are betrayed by the widespread distribution of 
anti-Jewish articles and of Spanish editions of ‘The 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion.’ In Argentina synagogues 
and Jewish schools have been repeatedly damaged, and 
the universities discriminate against Jewish students. 
The new Constitution of Brazil forbids discrimination on 
grounds of race and religion, but sporadic incidents betray 
the presence of an anti-Jewish undercurrent. In Ecuador 
the Conservative majority of the Government is openly 
anti-Semitic, and a Jew-baiting book, ‘ El Judaismo,’ has 
had a wide circulation. In Peru, Uruguay, and Colombia 
the Jews are the subject of abuse in certain papers. More- 
over, even the most democratic countries of Latin America 
regard the Jews as undesirable immigrants and restrict 
their admission. 

The latest outbursts of Jew-baiting have occurred in 
countries where Anti-Semitism may seem a misnomer, as 
they are Arab lands, but there is nothing to distinguish 
the hostility in these regions from that which formerly 
disgraced some countries of Eastern Europe, except the 
political motive. The persecution of the Jews in the 
Yemen and Afghanistan has long been a traditional policy, 
but the oppression to which they are now subjected in 
other Moslem lands is due to the creation of the Jewish 
State. They have been the object of violent demonstra- 
tions, dismissed from the public service, and compelled to 
make large contributions for waging war against Israel. 
They have been the victims of massacre and looting in 
Egypt and Syria, Tripoli and French Morocco, Aden and 
the Bahrein Islands, and subjected to gross injustice in 
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Iraq. The enmity directed against them is the sole unifying 
factor of Pan-Arab nationalism, which thus dissipates its 
energies instead of devoting them to the many internal 
economic grievances of its constituent members. 

Apart from this eruption in Moslem countries, Anti- 
Semitism is, as it has been for centuries, essentially a 
Christian malady, of which the Jews are the chosen victims. 
It is therefore satisfactory to note that there is a growing 
recognition by the Christian Church of its duty to counter 
such intolerance and promote good relations between Jews 
and Christians. On both sides of the Atlantic there have 
been formed Councils of Christians and Jews, which have 
already held three International Conferences, at which the 
principal question was the most effective method of com- 
bating Anti-Semitism. The subject was also discussed at 
the Assembly of the World Council of Churches, which met 
in Amsterdam in September 1948. The Assembly stigma- 
tised Anti-Semitism as ‘sin against God and man,’ and 


called upon all Churches represented on the World Council 
“to denounce Anti-Semitism, no matter what its origin, as 
absolutely irreconcilable with the profession and practice 
of the Christian faith.’ 

The laws that have been passed in recent years have 


had only limited effect as deterrents in the comparatively 
few countries that have adopted them. It is, therefore, 
to be hoped that when the International Bill of Human 
Rights is at length approved by the United Nations, its 
provisions against any form of discrimination, and against 
the abuse of freedom of speech by the incitement of racial 
and religious hatred, may prove beneficial to the Jews of 
many countries. But experience counsels a moderation 
of optimism, for the enforcement of the Bill may prove 
impracticable even in countries that formally adopt it. 
No early change can be expected in a world so sorely 
racked by the wounds of war; but if political, religious, 
educational, and industrial leaders would combine to heal 
the social ills in their various lands and inspire their 
peoples with a sincere regard for the principles of humanity, 
and if the precepts of Christianity were fully applied in 
practice, we may yet see the gradual waning, if not the 
passing, of what has so long been a baneful malady of 
civilisation. 
IsRAEL COHEN. 





C 3) 
Art. 5.—TRIESTE. 


On the great Mediterranean city and port of Trieste hinges 
an important question—already controverted with anger 
and threats, with plots and violence. The question has 
been postponed, for a while, by a Free State compromise ; 
but it is almost certain to become, once more, at no distant 
date, a subject of acute conflict. Slavdom—and more 
narrowly the South Slavdom of Yugoslavia or Great 
Serbia—has fiercely struggled with Italy, and with Western 
European and American opinion, for this prize. Still 
fiercer conflict has been momentarily avoided by the 
fashionable device of an International status, whose 
duration is most doubtful. 

Yet the outstanding historic period, the civilised and 
civilising mission, of Trieste, it might be said, was neither 
Italian nor Independent Slav, but Austrian-German, 
Danubian, Hapsburgian. Its best work was given to and 
for the lands of the Dual Monarchy, or for that Viennese 
Empire which was modified into the Dual Monarchy eighiy 
years ago. This port-town was the greatest, indeed the 
unique, maritime outlet of a vast hinterland in Central 
Europe. 

If Le Havre could be called, as by Napoleon, the Port 
of Paris, here was the Port of Vienna—from 1382 till 1918. 

Even though the Austro-German element has never 
been racially dominant in Trieste—never in majority, 
never indeed a very strong minority—the attachment of 
the city to the Hapsburgs was a recurring and prevailing 
note in all its later history. Hence its Austrian title of 
‘Most Faithful.’ From the Hapsburgs, and especially 
from Maria Theresa, wisest of those Imperial women, it 
received, after long centuries of neglect, adequate en- 
couragement and stimulus. Down to the close of Austrian 
rule the Theresienstadt portion of Trieste especially pre- 
served the memory of this great Princess. Starting afresh 
with the decrees of 1719, the development of the town 
gradually became, from the days of the Empress-Queen, 
among the most rapid and striking in Europe. Only 
Bremen, Hamburg, Rotterdam, and Fiume could rival it 
—among seaports. The 6,000 people of 1758 had become, 
in a century and a half, by the late Austrian census, the 
217,000 of 1910. Even by 1890 Trieste accounted for 75 
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per cent. of the maritime trade of the Dual Monarchy, as 
a whole. And in 1913 the commercial movement of the 
city was the highest it has ever been—over five times that 
recorded in 1937, after nearly twenty years of union with 
Italy, of the Irredentist Paradise.* If the first of these 
points of time represents the position on the eve of Austria’s 
ruin, the second almost equally well represents Trieste on 
the eve of the Italian débdcle. 

But not all Italians were equally ‘ wild for’ Trieste. 
In 1866, when cooperating with Bismarck in the great 
anti-Austrian struggle of that year—from which time the 
Hapsburg realm ceased any longer to live in its German 
or its Italian ‘ house ’—General La Marmora gave a con- 
sidered opinion which was not at all Irredentist. This 
eminent soldier-statesman, as Premier of the New Italy 
and its chief military personage—embattled against Vienna 
as he was—deprecates any Italian ambitions for the pos- 
session of the famous port. All its interests, he confessed, 
were connected with the North. Trieste attached to Italy 
would prove a source of great trouble, and of dangers 
innumerable. 

Somewhat in the La Marmora tradition—when Italy 
in the seventies and eighties inclined afresh to the alliance 
with Bismarckian Germany—the Irredentism which was 
again demanding ‘ Our Trieste ’ was from 1881 discouraged, 
and driven underground, for many years. Then, and then 
only, could the new Southern Kingdom be admitted into 
the Triplice. On this Bismarck, and Vienna, both insisted 
—and common sense dictated. 

But, after 1900, as the Triple Alliance weakened, Trieste 
once more became a pawn in the racial struggle. She was 
the pearl of ‘ unredeemed’ Italy. And largely for her 
sake the Rome Government finally turned against its 
allies, and notably against Austria, in 1915. That Govern- 
ment now fought on the anti-German, anti-Hapsburg, side ; 
and it reaped its reward—though not the Pandora box-full 
which was expected. 

The First World War having ended in the defeat of the 
Central Powers, Italy at last acquired Trieste. As to 
some other regions, and other ambitions, the Southern 





* Under Italian rule there were violent fluctuations in the maritime trade 
of Trieste—but this is the contrast between 1918 and 1937. 
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Kingdom was bitterly disappointed. But she did obtain 
the great Austrian port—that ‘ colossal entrepét,’ that 
* prodigieux comptoir,’ the gracious, beautiful, picturesque 
Trieste of delighted observers. 

Here there had long been deep and widespread Irre- 
dentist feeling. For a great and solid Italian majority lay 
in the background of all Italian agitations, and at the very 
heart of the racial question. Thus the last Austrian 
census, of 1910, showed, on the basis of language, 156,000 
Italians, against only 12,000 Germans (nearly all of Austrian 
citizenship) and 49,000 Slavs, mostly Slovenes. Serbs, 
properly so called, were then almost conspicuous by their 
absence. 

To ‘redeem’ Trieste—even more than the southern- 
most, Italian-speaking, Tirol—had once more become a 
supreme ambition of most politically-minded Italians, and 
even of many statesmen, from about 1900. For then the 
Triple Alliance spirit, and the wish for Germanic friendship 
—really springing, in the main, from Bismarckian condi- 
tions—definitely began to cool, south of the Alps. And, 
by 1906, the Kingdom of the House of Savoy, if not almost 
persuaded, was certainly half-inclined, to throw in her lot 
with the Franco-British Entente. Still more was this the 
case by the time of the renewed colonial expansion of 1911, 
at the expense of the Turks. And of course, by 1915, the 
breach with Austria, and so with Wilhelminian Germany, 
was complete. 

In all this movement of new sympathies, and new 
antipathies, there was no more powerful impulse than 
‘nostra Trieste.’ 

And so one is not altogether surprised to find here one 
of the earliest, and most fruitful, seed-plots of that Fascism 
which began to appear, inside and outside the Peninsula, 
so soon after the First World War. Nowhere was Italian 
Chauvinism kept more normally at boiling-point tempera- 
ture. And in Fascism men recognised the glorification, 
and fullest realisation, of the older Chauvinism. 

In return for this devotion, it is proudly claimed that 
all Italian political parties are agreed upon the ‘ Italianity ’ 
of Trieste. Even the Communists, says Frenzano in 1945, 
are (or were ?) at one with the rest, in this. 

Yet, obviously, however strong the Italian racialism, 
the historic vocation of the city, as we have seen, and as 
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La Marmora admitted, was mainly linked with Austrian 
Central Europe. When that once wealthy and powerful 
dominion, which had become (since 1866) so tolerant, so 
liberal, and so accommodating, was recklessly broken to 
pieces, one might almost have said ‘ Trieste’s occupation’s 
gone.’ In 1919-20 Italy exulted in its gains, although so 
furious in its frustrations. Irredentism was in raptures. 
Yet a deep decline in the prosperity of the port, as port, 
was soon undeniable. And when Italy found herself in 
the camp of defeat, nearly shattered in the Second World 
War, the South Slavs of Great Serbia, brought out finally 
on the winning side by American, British, and Russian 
joint success, began to demand Trieste as a natural prize 
for themselves, a natural loss for ‘ black-hearted ’ Italy. 

Bolshevik Russia, loudly anti-Imperialist in Lenin’s 
time, at least in words, was now, by 1945, frankly and 
rapidly becoming Imperialistic. It was actually like the 
Tsarism it had so fiercely denounced and helped to 
overthrow. And again, like Tsarism, it was not simply 
Russian in its Imperialism, but Pan-Slavistic. Vehe- 
mently, therefore, it now championed the Yugoslav claims 
to the famous harbour-town, in which Slavs numbered 
barely one-fifth at the close of this last great conflict. 
And voices were heard echoing the old boastful forecast 
of a fanatic Slavophil, before the Crimean war—that 
Trieste would become a Russian port, at last. Both 
Slovenes and Croats had longed for the city, in days of 
Austrian rule. It would open to them, they cried, the 
‘roads of the world.’ It would give them the mastery 
of the Adriatic. Both these lesser branches of Slavdom 
were now, since 1919, grafted on to a Serbian trunk, and 
were sometimes useful to promote Serbian ambitions, 
though sometimes revealed as bitterly hostile to Belgrad 
rule. 

Without any Trieste Great Serbia or Yugoslavia is 
already abundantly supplied with coast-lines and with 
ports—many of excellent quality—thanks to the shattering 
of Austria, and to the partial and temporary ruin of Italian 
Irredentism and Imperialism, She has no manifest need 
for Trieste. Italy has been unable to arrest the impoverish- 
ment of the city’s maritime trade and importance, especi- 
ally since the economic storms of 1929-33. Could Yugo- 
slavia do any better? If she possessed this (for her) un- 
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natural prize, would she not be far more inclined to 
develop native Slavonic ports in Dalmatia? Trieste is 
much more likely to wither under Serb domination than 
under Italian. At any rate the Mussolini Government, 
cherishing the city, and struggling to avert its decay, 
executed here many ‘works of public utility.’ These 
included a great dockyard, oil-refineries, an aqueduct, road 
development, and the electrification of railways. Above 
all there was a sustained attempt to make Trieste a con- 
siderable industrial centre, in compensation for the wilting 
of its maritime commerce. 

It would be clearly most dangerous for Europe to 
acquiesce in Russia acquiring here, directly or indirectly, 
an outlet on the Adriatic. It would indeed be feather- 
headed policy to permit such an advanced base for further 
action against Italy—and truncated Austria ; for stronger 
domination of the Balkans; for interference in Mediter- 
ranean affairs; for Communist propaganda. Till yester- 
day Yugoslavia was the most obedient cat’s-paw of the 
Kremlin. And such she may quickly and easily again 
become. From this angle the future of Trieste is no 
trivial matter. And from this angle Italy would appear 
to be the nation called by nature, by geography, by 
language, and by race, to defend this non-Slavonic harbour 
and city against Slavonic absorption. Under old Roman 
tule Tergeste began. Augustus fortified it. Its earliest 
existing churches are of or near the age of Justinian. 
Reunited, rejuvenated, Italy, despite the terrible follies 
and errors of the recent past, may well be allowed still to 
protect and develop a Trieste of Italian people. To no 
other State can the place now be attached with equal 
justice. No other nation has the same interest, and 
justified passion, in preserving and developing it. 


TERMINAL NOTE. 


It has been claimed, for the Free State compromise, 
that hereby Trieste will or may, be restored to its former 
position as a great port for Central Europe, with a vast 
Hinterland. But this is surely too optimistic ? Will not 
all the Russian satellites and Communist elements of that 
Central Europe boycott and intrigue against a Trieste 
which, to their infinite chagrin, has been subtracted from 
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their gains ? Even in mutilated Austria a moiety of the 
country is still dominated by the Soviet. Even in anti- 
Slavonic Hungary and in Czechoslovakia Communism now 
reigns. 

It is also argued that in the immediate Hinterland of 
Trieste, so largely peopled by Slavs—including the region 
of the Julian Alps—it would not be easy to draw a satis- 
factory frontier line between Italians and Slovenes. But 
it is admittedly possible to do ‘ rough justice ’ in this. 


RAYMOND BEAZLEY. 
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Art. 6.—SELBORNE REVISITED. 


* How fallen the glories of these faded scenes ! 

The dusky beech resigns his vernal greens 

The yellow maple mourns in sickly hue, 

And russet woodlands crowd the dark’ning view.’ 
In November 1763 Gilbert White, wealthy curate and 
charitable occupant of the rambling, irregular greystone 
house The Wakes that stretched its full and gracious length 
along Selborne High Street, wrote this soliloquy on The 
Hanger. It was in November when I climbed the slippery 
avenue up The Hanger to see Selborne, as White saw it 
that day. What are left of his broad-shouldered majestic 
beeches still stand in splendour on Selborne Hill and the 
village, Deo gratiae, has been spared the heavy hand of the 
town-planner. Selborne was unscarred by the few in- 
cendiary bombs which fell here during the war and the 
vision of White’s village looks much the same ; but behind 
this lie the insidious changes in a post-war Hampshire. 

I travelled from Alton with the swarthy-skinned, 
garrulous, itinerant New Forest gypsies who still ‘ brave’ 
the severities of winter encamped on the high and dry land 
along the hedges of field maple and oak that overlook the 
village. They were busy lifting sugar beet, a new crop 
since White’s days, and potatoes, although in summer they 
were occupied as he found them, in the hop fields, which ~ 
remain a major crop near Selborne, like Virgil’s vines. 
Judging by my perusal of more than half-a-century’s 
book-keeping by the ancestors of the village stores, the 
prosperity of Selborne people waxed and waned with the 
price of hops. 

The way to Selborne lay green and open, as yet un- 
marred by factory dumps, but striding over the edge of 
Selborne Hill right across the fields beyond Farringdon 
come those ugly giants the electric pylons stretching out 
their arms of cables across the countryside. Within sight 
of Norton Farm stood its ancient, open barn whose wide- 
open door has leaned upon its weary timbers a hundred 
years. To a north countryman Gilbert White’s country 
is still strikingly one of high hedges and deep hollow 
lanes topped with pollard trees, with hedgerows full of 
field-maple, a typicallf southern plant, dominating the 
November scene with the yellowness of its foliage. 
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Wood-pigeons and pheasants, pig-fat upon the abundance 
of acorns, clattered and whirred out of range, swift-winged 
wild duck rose from field-ponds with their whistle of wings 
and in steady flight the gulls made their way down towards 
Southampton Water. 

The omnibus seemed silent and empty when the gypsy 
women, as carefree as the Jolly Miller, left us at the Round 
House near Farringdon which, according to the signpost, 
has gained an intruding ‘r’ since White spelled it with a 
single ‘r.’ There have been some more modernisations of 
White’s spellings, and his Lysse has become Liss, the 
Hedleigh of his first letter is now Headley, Frinsham-pond 
is Frensham Ponds, and another ‘o’ has intruded into his 
spelling of Wolmer. 

I was living for a while in Gracious Street, which runs 
out from Selborne down the hill to Newton Valence and 
which was the scene, in 1830, of the attacks of the im- 
poverished (‘ bread and potato diet’) Selborne labourers 
upon the Poor House at a time when the local farmers 
abused the parish poor book to make up their wages to 
total 8s. 6d. per week. Away beyond that blazing gold 
of oak and birch and the fiery beauty of the beech stood 
‘that vast range of mountains called the Sussex Downs’ 
playing hide and seek in the clouds. Where the lane turns 
away below The Hanger I was confronted by the sign 
‘ Private’ which has deterred many a visitor from the 
footpath which leads to the beech wood. The right of 
way here runs alongside the hedge behind the notice: it 
took me over the ploughed field which divided the lane 
from the stile at the bottom of the famous ‘ avenue’ in 
The Hanger, from which White obtained his notable views 
of the village. The farmer had ploughed close to the path, 
so closely that on the slippery, Selborne soil it was difficult 
to keep within its prescribed limits for the slope steepened 
as one neared the tall, ivy-covered beeches which dominate 
the whole of this southern aspect of the village. Very little 
of Selborne was ploughed in White’s time and this was 
probably part of the sheepwalk in ‘that pleasing park- 
like spot.’ 

Approaching The Hanger I could hear the voices of 
White’s great black-headed titmouse and of the blue tit- 
mouse or nun. From the dark depths of the wood came 
the silvery cascades of the Chopin of woodland songbirds, 
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the redbreast, shaking out his shrill notes to dominate the 
autumn scene which has been his annual habit as surely 
as the round of seed-time and hop harvest. There was the 
chatter of the magpie, still as common as White knew it, 
and spared by Mr Obediah Smith, Mr Gilbert, and all other 
gamekeepers around Selborne. I crossed the simple 
wooden stile and climbed a short distance up the steep 
and slippery wet slope until I reached a green and verdur- 
ous narrow path, hardly wider than a sheepwalk, which 
cut across the side of the wood, and moved along to the 
rustle of dead beech leaves kicked by my footsteps. The 
path enabled me to tack along the steep side of The 
Hanger and come back again where it joined a higher 
path, until I reached the famous seat above the avenue, 
with the panorama of Selborne Church, The Wakes and 
the village nestling peacefully below unaltered as the years 
have passed. On a wet winter’s day it is almost an 
alpinist’s struggle to ascend the avenue direct to the seat. 
This is the famous view of Selborne, with the squat grey 
tower of its church snug amidst its close canopy of trees, 
the green lawns at The Wakes which receive ‘ that great 
care to keep them very beautiful ’’ which Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne wrote of English gardens, all bathed in splendid 
sunshine, with the shadows of the night creeping ever 
nearer from the wood. The green woodpecker— the 
golden woodpecker ’ who, in the words of Hurdis the old 
Sussex poet, ‘like the fool laughs loud at nothing ’— 
uttered his jocund cry: a nuthatch slipped off the bough 
and the titmice, always abundant birds at Selborne, 
continued their merry calls amongst the trees. 

So far it was all very reminiscent of White and his 
poetry as I walked over the wood-sanicle’s long-stalked 
and deeply-divided five-lobed leaves and the green leaves 
of the violets. I turned up the broad, steep avenue that 
now stretched before me into the heart of the wood, a 
path marked here and there with hard flints that clinked 
against my heavy shoes, and as I did so the mistle-thrush, 
a bird admired by White for the fierceness with which it 
defends its nest, grated harshly in the tree-tops. This 
spelling has nowadays greatly superseded White’s missel- 
thrush, just as his ‘ misseltoe berry’ has altered. I do 
not know where White found his mistletoe, unless it was 
then in his garden, but the only specimens I found in the 
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village were on the orchard apple trees in the garden at 
Gracious Street, whence the mistle-thrushes brought them 
from some adjacent sycamores many years ago. 

I now beheld the great changes which have torn the 
heart out of Selborne wood in recent years. Huge clearings 
opened deep into the beech wood like the wounds which still 
lie open in the heart of London’s buildings, marking the 
place where vast and venerable patriarchs of Gilbert 
White’s beech forest have been felled in The Hanger and 
the High Wood. In his days any open patches by The 
Hanger became overgrown by thistle; to-day the new 
clearings on Selborne Hill are being colonised by a flower 
he did not find, the rosebay or French willowherb, a much 
more handsome substitute. 

This felling of the beech trees at Selborne has been its 
sorest loss. Many trees I understand were felled for 
charcoal pencils during the war. The felling began before 
the war and has now reached about the thousandth tree. 
Jack Kingshott, the gardener who lives in the old white- 
washed cottage at the foot of The Hanger beside the lane 
—now a concrete-faced road—leading to the High Wood, 
has seen trees numbered above 900 for the axe and saw. 
He was very grieved about the felling. He remembered 
the ‘ King Beech ’ at Lythe which used to come out before 
all others until it was damaged in a great spring gale and 
only one limb remained alive. 

The great clearings through the woods are furrowed 
deeply where the logs have been dragged down the hill and 
the relict stumps of lost trees stand like ghostly tombstones 
after the slaughter. Until the early thirties, the Long 
Lythe was a thing of great beauty, but even before the 
war nearly all its finest beeches were toppled down to lie, 
still as a stone, until dragged away by the timber merchants. 
The great sweep of beech trees on Selborne Hill is no longer 
unbroken and Gilbert White’s famous walk has been 
changed sadly. Many people shared the old gardener’s 
view that the loss of a thousand beeches is a tragedy to 
Selborne. This beautiful valley once showed an un- 
broken line of foliage from Dorton Wood on one side to 
The Lythe on the other. Gap after gap now is seen and 
in consequence a great part of the charm for those who 
knew Selborne before the war has departed. 

Sunlit glades where warming shafts of sunshine burned 
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through the boughs in The Hangar were decked with herb 
robert and the autumn tints of its fern-like foliage which 
had brought the glow of the sunset into the woodland. 
The bracken and the holly held in advance what rosebay 
sought to conquer and in green and gold the woodland 
wore the finest garments from its wardrobe of the year. 
Hairy old man’s beard of the wild clematis climbed over 
everything. Here in spring and summer flower blue bugle 
and sweet woodruff and around green shoots and tender 
roots the sweet violets bloom. 

On the top of the hill where in the clearing stood the 
ancient common and the boys of the village played cricket, 
I came suddenly upon a new sight. The old common was 
ploughed up during the war and remains so, to the irrita- 
tion of the villagers who regard their cricket-playing as a 
privilege and a tradition. Here the furrows exposed the 
profusion of flints, which were White’s commentary, and 
the struggle the cultivation has to keep at bay the yarrow 
and the knapweed, and the ubiquitous bracken from en- 
croaching out of the wood. Here the trees have language, 
and speak with the voices of the woodland birds—soprano 
blackbird, the ringing finale of the chaffinch, shrill robin, 
chattering wren, screaming jay, and the merry voices of 
the titmice. The starling must be much commoner now 
amongst this broken wood otherwise White would surely 
have commented upon its ways. Certain it is that one 
can see more of the sea-birds now than White implied in 
his letter to Thomas Pennant in 1767, for the increase of 
certain sea-gulls since his time has made the flights of 
herring-gulls and black-headed gulls a regular winter sight 
going over the hill towards the coast, twenty miles away. 

At 4 p.m. of a winter’s day the Selborne rooks, always 
an abundant and garrulous crowd, forsake the village 
trees and fly west, a black train of crows, accompanied by 
a score or so of jabbering jackdaws, flying over the edge 
of the hill and the pylons Farringdon way to their roost 
near Sutton Valence. His lordship the pheasant crows 
as he whirrs noisily up to the boughs and wood-pigeons 
clatter into the wood to roost. 

I walked right through the oak scrub and the beech 
from end to end of Selborne Hill where the blackthorn was 
rich in fruit, what time the young hazel catkins dangled on 
their delicate twigs, and I did not meet another soul. A 
Vol. 287.—No. 580. oO 
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fox barked, short and sharp, and in the distance rever- 
berated the discharge of a rabbit-shooter’s gun. A sign 
by White’s zig-zag path asks for ‘ Pedestrians only please.’ 
I hardly imagine anyone would venture down its slippery 
winter surface otherwise than on foot, unless the Hamp- 
shire Hunt breaks the sanctity of these fox earths where 
honeysuckle draped its earliest leaves and black bryony— 
which I have seen used to decorate Selborne Church—its 
rich autumn tints. The stumps of lost beech trees con- 
fronted me at every clearing through the trees and I 
picked my way by waterlogged ruts of wagon wheels 
and the heavy hoof prints of the steaming horses which 
dragged them out through the green dog’s mercury and 
the homes of nightingale and wren. 

Upon a fallen beech tree which never again would 
whisper its rustling words to the breeze I sat and con- 
templated White’s Naturalist’s Summer-Evening Walk. 
It was not the distant churr of the evening night jar which 
broke the silence of the wood: I heard only the rattle of a 
motor-cycle speeding along the modern road to Petersfield. 
I looked up not to see the swallow sweep the darkening 
plain but for the screaming roar of an aeroplane that cut 
its way across the sky with such an intrusion of noise. 

A couple of carrion-crows called harshly as they came 
into The Hanger to roost. ‘ Crows go in pairs all the year 
round,’ White told us. By 5 p.m. the robins and titmice 
were hushed by the darkness and with the hollow hooting 
of a tawny owl before me I turned once more along the 
narrow beech path on the slope of the wood, walking 
parallel to the village until I passed into a deep and 
verdurous hollow, thick with fallen beech leaves, and saw 
the owl, hooting with his throat swollen ‘ as big as a hen’s 
egg.’ This was now the path of leaf-mould where White’s 
truffle-hunter gleaned his esculents to hawk round the 
village at half-a-crown a pound. Indeed, with truffles now 
five or six times the price White paid for them, truffle- 
hunting has gone out of fashion at Selborne and some of 
the occupants of houses which have been built in the fringe 
of the woods told me they had neither interest in nor 
knowledge of the plants in the wood. This path eventually 
brought me out on to the lane which leads from the village 
up the hill to the High Wood, a lane once cobble and stone 
but now hard and white with its new concrete cover. 
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Summer at The Hanger is of course a scene of great 
natural beauty of dog rose and wild arum, when the 
nightingales sing in chorus in their abundance. Autumn 
belongs to the ladies’ tresses orchid and the deep blue 
gentian on this beech-grown hill. Wild orchids still thrive 
in the flinty soil around Selborne. The violet helleborine 
orchid is one of the most interesting plants in the parish. 
The lesser butterfly-orchid, the spotted orchid, the small 
pepper orchid, the quaint fly-orchid, and the exquisitely 
beautiful bee-orchid are amongst its treasures. The snow- 
drop and the lily-of-the-valley do not seem to grow now 
in The Hanger, and unless White found them elsewhere for 
his Naturalist’s Calendar they have been exterminated. 
Of hart’s tongue fern there is an abundance. Badgers too 
have their home in the wood along with tree-creeper and 
nuthatch, the pied and green woodpeckers, sparrow-hawks 
which ‘ sometimes breed in old crows’ nests,’ grass snakes 
—White’s ‘ common snake ’—and an occasional viper. 

An animal which White never knew at Selborne now 
roams The Hangar in the form of the Carolina grey squirrel. 
It has taken up its residence in the wood in great numbers, 
first appearing near Alton some twenty years ago, and 
only a few native red squirrels continue to hold their own. 

What time the so-called Christmas rose flourishes white 
in sheltered gardens the green and poisonous stinking 
hellebore appears in the dim light of the wood. Daphne 
mezereum of the garden no longer grows in The Hanger, 
but spurge laurel abounds and is one of its earliest flowers. 
Under its trees in August appears the parasitic yellow 
bird’s nest plant. 

I next visited Oakhanger and Woolmer Forest, crossing 
at the top of the village the stream whose rushes were used 
for candles in White’s day. Where the purple water-mint 
and that wild spirea, the Queen of the Meadows, the 
fragrant meadow-sweet, hold sway in summer a modern 
sign marks the hollow lane White followed to Blackmoor. 
It was in this stream, below the Priory, that an otter was 
killed in White’s time and to his surprise. The otter still 
wanders occasionally this way, for stuffed in a large glass 
case in the kitchen of my host’s in Selborne was another 
otter, killed by Jim Smith at the Priory end of the village. 
It came out of the collection of the late Dr Bowdler Sharp, 
who shared Dr Bell’s appreciation of White amongst 

02 
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the scientists, living in the village and aspiring to form 
a museum at Selborne. The Selborne museum never 
materialised for English naturalists have outgrown the 
museum-mind, but for a time the nucleus collection was 
housed in the Queen’s Hotel until its recent change of 
ownership when its skins were moved to Alton museum, 
save for the otter. 

I climbed the hill to Blackmoor by a well-surfaced 
motor-road with the flinty banks of the fields towering 
high on either side and choked with bramble and field 
maple, with the water dripping down the white freestone 
rock on to golden saxifrages. I came out on to fields 
where husky partridge erupted from underfoot, where 
farmers grew marrow-stemmed kale for winter feed, a 
crop probably unknown to White. I could hear the jays 
screaming and the magpies chattering away in the trees 
on Selborne Hill, on the other side of the village; but I 
looked in vain for the silver mirror of Woolmer Great Pond 
which used to bare its breast to the sun in the distant view. 

A short diversion at the cross-roads beyond Selborne 
brickworks, the only local industry apart from agriculture, 
brought me to the bird sanctuary of Oakhanger ponds in 
their overgrown and rather neglected wood. The wooden 
fencing had tumbled down in parts and the ponds were 
half-choked with reed-mace and starwort, with polypody 
fern along the bank. But the wild duck still consort here 
and at my first approach, after the screeching green wood- 
pecker left in alarm, moorhens croaked in the rushes and 
wood-pigeons clattered out of the trees: a spring of teal 
towered through the trees to the sky. The Oakhanger is 
rampant with foxglove in summer and the chattering 
wren nests abundantly. I found it also the haunt of the 
greater spotted woodpecker, and of the new-comer to the 
countryside since White’s day, the alien little owl, now 
abroad, but not hunting, this sunny morning. 

The way to Woolmer Forest continued through another 
hollow lane until one climbed a hill uf hop-fields, bordered 
and darkened by tall ash and holly trees, with the russet 
crown of Selborne Hill still visible in the distance although 
the village was lost in its valley, and reached the imposing 
architecture of Blackmoor Church. This is not now in 
Selborne parish. A short way past the tall chimneys of 
its red brick villas and the oasthouse brought me to the 
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black pines and colourful rhododendrons of the Forest, a 
great plantation of oak and larch and birch, still the haunt 
of snipe and teal, where the gypsies gather their whortle- 
berries. Soon I reached the first great pond, a haunt of 
insect-catching sundew, yellow iris, and kingcup gold, with 
elegant vistas of graceful silver birch, the lady of the woods, 
and a forest of bracken stretching far beyond them under 
ash and alder, where the jays were screaming. 

The sound of shunting railway-engines was not quite 
in tone with the old Forest, nor was the increasing noise of 
busy traffic on the highway. The wildness and the loneli- 
ness ended abruptly with the trees on the edge of the main 
Aldershot arterial road. Immediately before me lay across 
the heath the great scar the war brought here where Queen 
Anne once stopped her carriage to watch the herds of deer, 
and White came to Woolmer Pond where ‘ on the face of 
this expanse of waters, and perfectly secure from fowlers, 
lie all day long, in the winter season, vast flocks of ducks, 
teals, and widgeons.’ 

It was a necessary evil that came to the Forest and the 
blame must be laid at Hitler’s door. There lay all that 
was left of the Great Pond, two small ponds in a boggy 
field of rush and sphagnum, with young birches and marsh- 
penny wort, ling and hairy willowherb driving the sundew 
from its ancient haunt. In war-time the Royal Engineers 
built one of their largest bases here, and the Southern 
Railway brought its metal lines along the edge of the heath : 
and here they have come to stay. No wonder the glisten- 
ing waters are no longer visible from Selborne, and its 
wild duck—chiefly tufted duck—come mostly in the 
sanctuary of the night-flighting, and aresofew. I wandered 
across the bog without disturbing a single snipe or wild 
duck. A fieldfare chuckled on the wing: meadow-pipits 
rose with zipping calls. 

An occasional heron comes to the ponds and a new- 
comer since White’s visits—for such an observant naturalist 
would not have overlooked so delightful a creature—the 
natterjack toad, appeared here before the war. The Dart- 
ford warbler on the heath and the crossbill in the forest 
linger on, but no longer do herds of deer remain to damage 
the local farm crops. The only deer I could trace was the 
shy little roe of the night. The only place where deer are 
now at all common near Selborne is at Chawton Park. Of 
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plants, the little Teesdalia remains on the sandy heath at 
the Forest : hound’s tongue, motherwort, and white hore- 
hound are here and the North American white Claytonia 
and hoary cinquefoil have come since White’s day. For 
like the wood on Selborne Hill, the Forest has not yet been 
destroyed, only wounded grievously, and will linger a token 
of its former days. 

‘ Among the singularities of this place,’ wrote Gilbert 
White to Squire Pennant, ‘ the two rocky hollow lanes, the 
one to Alton, and the other to the forest, deserve our 
attention.’ Having walked along the latter, I was now 
told I should find the former when I turned down the lane 
to Farringdon from the modern motor road to Alton, by 
Norton Farm. I missed it completely, so unrecognisable 
is it now to any one familiar with George Collins’ admirable 
water-colour painted in 1909 for one of the hundred editions 
of White’s book. Since the motor road entirely superseded 
it, the old hollow lane to Alton has slipped almost out of 
sight hidden under the rank overgrowth of tall hedges of 
hazel, ash, and field maple which meet across its bramble 
and briar-covered way. The ditch has overflowed its 
banks and occupied the middle of the narrow track, which 
lies choked with foxglove, dead-nettle, St John’s wort and 
fern, the haunt of robins and wrens, the birds that love to 
hide away in dark and shady places. ‘ Look for an over- 
grown ditch ’ should have been my guide. 

Farringdon village, where White preached so long, pays 
scant memory to his name. I stopped a fifteen-year-old 
village boy and asked if he had ever heard of Gilbert 
White. ‘Gilbert White? ’oo’s ’ee?’ came the reply. 
‘Oh, he was a very great naturalist who used to live near 
here.’ ‘A naturalist ? wot’s that?’ ‘ Well, that’s a 
person who knows a lot about birds and flowers.’ ‘Oh! 
I know ’oo you mean. I was once beatin’ at a pheasant 
shoot an’ I ’eard tell of a man named Gilbert.’ I crept 
away in dismay that the lad recalled only the name of a 
local gamekeeper. 

Farringdon’s two ancient yew trees still stand before 
the spire of this simple flint church. The large hollow 
one I measured to reach thirty-four feet seven inches in 
girth, which is more than the yew at Selborne. I found 
no plaque to the memory of the great man who preached 
here. A farm-worker carting marrow-stemmed kale to a 
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field of Guernsey cows at the time the little owls began 
yelping, the tawny owls hooting, and the pheasants crowing 
on their way to roost, had heard of him. He came from 
near Carnforth in Lancashire to work here twelve years 
ago, and looked forward to returning to Lancashire. 
Farringdon, which lost sixteen men in the First World 
War, lost twelve in the second, and changing its outlook 
with the times, recorded them on its second memorial in 
the church without reference to rank or regiment. 

The view from my bedroom window in Gracious Street 
encompassed all that is beautiful in Selborne. Imme- 
diately opposite, on the other side of the lane, I overlooked 
the old cobble wall and the spacious lawns of The Wakes 
where White lived for close on fifty years, and two fields 
below this stretched The Hanger. Now the residence of 
Mrs. Bibby, The Wakes preserves many memories of its 
illustrious owner, Before the house, abutting the High 
Street, a long espalier of lime trees fills the diminutive 
front garden. The famous grey sundial and the lichen- 
covered well made of Selborne stone and choked with 
hart’s tongue fern are preserved in the gardens at the 
rear as White knew them, together with the narrow 
path he built from the small portion of the original grey 
house that survived the disastrous fire some years ago, 
passing the great cedar tree, the old oaks, and holm oaks 
he knew down to the ha-ha wall. The house itself sprawls 
out wide and low with seven tall chimneys marking the 
more modern red-brick portion built after the fire, and in 
the garden, beyond the greenhouse, a fantastic topiary of 
dog and pheasant add quaint contrast to the rustic well. 

The Plestow and the churchyard opposite The Wakes 
have altered little. Smitten and derelict, the remnants 
of the old oak and its broken seat stand in the Plestow, 
but none of the old folk sit there. White’s humble, 
lichen-covered tombstone, sunk to barely two feet high, 
is beside a more neatly-kept grave than when Hudson 
visited the tomb and ‘ spent a long time groping about in 
the long rank grass’ for he ‘ had to go down on my knees 
and put aside the rank grass that half covered it, just as 
when we look into a child’s face we push back the unkempt 
hair of its forehead.’ 

Across the meadow below the church I reached the 
rookery, Priory Farm, and the stream, by way of a lane, 
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differing only by the addition of a telegraph pole or two, 
and a modern hard surface, from White’s lane. The noisy 
rabble of rooks still nests in the beech tops below the 
church, a woodland haunt of herb paris and sweet wood- 
ruff. This meadow is in summer the haunt of green- 
winged orchid, bird’s nest orchid, and musk mallow. 
Bistort, Canadian fleabane and the spotted yellow monkey 
musk have come to grow by this watery way since White’s 
time, and the snowdrop to a nearby wood. The rooks 
still ‘ retire every evening all winter from this rookery, 
where they only call by the way, as they are going to 
roost in deep woods.’ White refers to Priory lane in The 
Invitation to Selborne : 


‘ Adown the vale, in lone, sequester’d nook, 
Where skirting woods embrown the dimpling brook, 
And ruin’d convent lies.’ 


The churchyard trees were festooned with traveller’s 
joy, the wild clematis, and each afternoon that garrulous 
rout of slummers, the starlings, foregathered in noisy 
murmuration in the vicarage trees. The churchyard 
robin sometimes stands atop White’s tomb to sing its 
spears of winter song, and jackdaws jabber about the 
stumpy church tower half-grown with virginia creeper. 
Before the door stands White’s famous yew tree, one of 
the largest and healthiest in Hampshire, and full of life 
for centuries to come. White, who thought it coeval with 
the church, measured it to be twenty-three feet in girth a 
century and three-quarters ago. When William Cobbald 
was vicar a century ago the tree had grown a further eight 
inches. John Vaughan’s ‘ Wild Flowers of Selborne’ in 
1906 found it was twenty-five feet two inches. I measured 
its girth now to reach twenty-five feet eight inches, with 
boughs extending out eight and eleven yards, and its total 
height little short of fifty feet. 

Selborne still is a long, straggling village of some 600 
inhabitants: their houses of local grey stone stand along 
the High Street with flint walls and gardens banked so 
high that their hedges characteristically grow on top of 
the walls. Most of White’s admirers have come from 
outside the parish. There was relatively little interest in 
Selborne until the Americans made it their pilgrimage last 
century, declared one of the oldest families in the village 
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whose ancestors go back to White’s days. Most of the 
villagers to whom I spoke had no more interest in the 
doings of wild things, nor any more knowledge of nature, 
than those in any other English village. The gospel of 
Gilbert White influenced their way of life less than the 
price of hops. He would have been shocked at the price 
of a modern thatched cottage, more than two thousand 
pounds, and the rent of the old houses in the Plestow. 
The parsons of White’s time fared much better than the 
‘bread and potato’ labourers, for in 1941 when the lawn 
of the vicarage was dug up for vegetable growing, quanti- 
ties of big, broken eighteenth-century sack bottles were 
disclosed. Selborne of course enjoyed an absentee vicar, 
Christopher Taylor, who turned up for White’s funeral 
and as quickly disappeared again. Even the influence of 
the Magdalen College tie which kept White out of the 
living was broken in 1936 by the appointment of a non- 
Magdalen man as vicar. 

The people of Selborne are financially and bodily better 
off than in White’s or Cobbald’s times. There is no longer 
a workhouse in Gracious Street. According to the ledgers 
of three generations of village grocers, the villagers spent 
about 4,170/. a year on their groceries in the ten years 
from 1840 to 1850, in the next decade this increased to 
6,690/., and for the following decade it averaged 9,6801. ; 
in the last decade of last century it averaged 12,1201. In 
1879 there was only 30/., in bad debts from nine men. 
The vestry books reveal that in White’s time a shilling 
each was paid for killing foxes and 3d. per dozen for 
sparrows. When I suggested shooting Selborne foxes to- 
day the villager considered with horror anything other 
than the Hampshire Hunt. White must have known this 
Hunt, for Mr Evelyn started the kennels at Armsworth 
about 1745. When the Prince of Wales’ staghounds— 
which were kept at Kempshott to pursue the red deer of 
Woolmer Forest in White’s time—were disbanded in 1795, 
a meeting held at Winchester reformed it as the present 
hunt. But the people who come to Selborne as naturalists 
have lost White’s enjoyment of watching staghounds and 
foxhounds ‘match’d in mouth like bells’ across the country- 
side. Hunting, to them, is as much a sacrilege as fox- 
shooting to the villagers. 

Eric Harpy. 
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Art. 7—THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND REUNION. 


ONE of the most hopeful of auguries for the future of 
Christendom is the widespread stirring of interest in the 
cause of Christian unity. The Lambeth Conference of 
1920, in its famous Appeal to all Christian People, declared 
that ‘ the vision which arises before us is that of a Church, 
genuinely Catholic, loyal to all Truth, and gathering into 
its fellowship all ‘‘who profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians,” within whose visible unity all the treasures of faith 
and order, bequeathed as a heritage by the past to the 
present, shall be possessed in common, and made service- 
able to the whole body of Christ.’ It is a splendid prospect, 
and an inspiration, in our troubled century, to Christians 
of every race and denomination. Here at home we have 
had a number of proofs that the bishops’ call has not gone 
unheeded. There can indeed be no doubt as to the sincere 
desire on the part of the leaders of the Churches for unity 
of Christian witness and action in as many ways as possible. 
The old sectarian hostility has disappeared, its place taken 
by a growing sense of what all believers hold in common. 
There is a steady increase, as between the Church of Eng- 
land and the non-episcopal communions, in mutual know- 
ledge and understanding. There has been plentiful dis- 
cussion, official and unofficial, out of which has come real 
fellowship. For all this we have every reason to be 
thankful. Yet how much nearer are we, even here, 
towards a realisation of the Lambeth vision? Can it be 
said that a United Church in Great Britain is something 
which we may learn to expect in a not wholly remote 
future ? The purpose of this article, within its brief 
limits, is to recall the response so far accorded to the 
Appeal, to consider from the point of view of an Anglican 
certain obstacles in the way of reunion, and to indicate 
what are thought to be possible lines of advance. 

The Churches whose relationships I have in mind are 
the Church of England, the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land, and the Evangelical Free Churches. The Roman 
Catholic Church, in face of reasons which she has made 
plain, may be ‘ counted out,’ for the present at least ; 
but I am wholly in accord with Mr T. S. Eliot’s judgment 
that ‘it would be very poor statesmanship indeed to 
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envisage any reunion which should not fall ultimately 
within a scheme for complete reunion.’ * 

In this great matter the Church of England occupies 
a key position. She does so, first, by virtue of her historic 
standing as the Established Church of the English people, 
and as possessing at any rate the nominal allegiance of the 
majority of them.t But she does so still more surely by 
virtue of the genius of Anglicanism itself. ‘ It hath been,’ 
says the Preface to the Prayer Book, ‘ the wisdom of the 
Church of England, ever since the first compiling of her 
Public Liturgy, to keep the mean between the two extremes.’ 
This pursuit of the via media finds her so placed that she 
can appreciate what is valuable and lasting both in 
Catholicism and Protestantism: she sides with tradition 
against novelty, and with progress against petrifaction. 
She is therefore exposed to criticism and misrepresentation 
on either hand, and her comprehensiveness may be taken 
for mere compromise. But if Christians are ever to be re- 
united a Church which can look in both directions will have 
@ providential réle to play. A united Church must contain 
in some sort of equilibrium the two great Western tradi- 
tions, even though it has first to go, so to say, behind both, 
behind the great schism of East and West, in order to 
grasp the meaning of unity in its ancient sense. The 
Church of England in all things bearing upon reunion must 
never forget her peculiar situation and responsibility. 
She is a ‘ Reformed’ Church; but, in the words of the 
judicious Hooker, ‘ we hope that to reform ourselves, if 
at any time we have done amiss, is not to sever ourselves 
from the Church we were before. In the Church we were 
and we are so still.’ ¢ 

The first clear move, in modern times, towards what is 
commonly called Home Reunion was made by the Lambeth 
Conference of 1880, in naming certain articles, four in 
number, as supplying a basis of approach. These articles, 





* ‘Thoughts after Lambeth,’ in ‘ Selected Essays,’ 1982, p. 355. Dr 
Leonard Hodgson has put the case very bluntly : ‘ The reunion movement as 
a whole, in its world-wide aspect, will not have faced realities until it has 
opened its eyes to contemplate steadily the problem of reconciling the sons 
of the Reformation with the heirs of Trent ’ (*‘ Anglicanism and South India,’ 
1948, p. 18). 

+ During the period 1918 to 1986 the average number of infant baptisms 
in the Church of England (and Wales) was 67-2 per cent. of the total births. 

t ‘ Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity,’ Book 11, i, 10. 
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known as the Lambeth Quadrilateral, are in sum as follows : 
(1) the Bible, as ‘ containing all things necessary to salva- 
tion, and as being the rule and ultimate standard of faith ’ ; 
(2) the Apostles’ Creed, as the Baptismal Symbol, and 
the Nicene Creed as the ‘sufficient statement’ of the 
Christian faith; (3) the two Sacraments, ordained by 
Christ, of Baptism and the Holy Communion; and (4) 
the ‘ Historic Episcopate,’ ‘ locally adapted in its methods 
of administration to the varying needs of the nations and 
peoples called of God into the unity of His Church.’ The 
last, as is obvious, presents the real difficulty to Presby- 
terians and Free Churchmen. The Lambeth Conference 
of 1908, while remarking that the Presbyterians evidenced 
no desire for reunion with Anglicans, and that the question 
of the recognition of their orders seemed an ‘ insuperable 
obstacle,’ stated that it was not part of its duty and there- 
fore not its desire ‘ to pronounce negatively upon the value 
in God’s sight of the ministry in other (i.e. non-episco- 
palian) communions’; although the bishops also stated 
very emphatically that Anglican churchmen must contend 
for a valid ministry as they understand it and ‘ regard 
themselves as absolutely bound to stipulate for this for 
themselves and any other communion of which they are 
members.’ * 

Nothing further was done however until after the First 
World War, when in 1920 the sixth Lambeth Conference 
issued its Appeal. It expressed the bishops’ sense of 
urgency in the distress and disorganisation of the post- 
war world. ‘The times,’ they proclaimed, ‘call us to 
a new outlook and new measures.’ They foresaw a unity 
in which ‘ Christian communions now separated from one 
another would retain much that has long been distinctive 
of their methods of worship and service,’ and reaffirmed 
the position of the Lambeth Quadrilateral, the fourth point 
being stated rather more tentatively perhaps than in 1888 : 

‘ We believe the visible unity of the Church will be found 
to involve the whole-hearted acceptance of . . . a ministry 
acknowledged by every part of the Church as possessing not 
only the inward call of the Spirit, but also the commission 
of Christ and the authority of the whole body. . . . May we 
not reasonably claim that the Episcopate is the one means of 
providing such a ministry ?’ 


* ‘Six Lambeth Conferences 1867-1920,’ 1929, p. 433. 
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The Appeal aroused great interest, and copies were sent 
officially to the heads of the various denominations. The 
upshot was the appointment of a committee by the then 
newly constituted Federal Council of the Evangelical Free 
Churches to examine its terms in detail. The report of 
this committee, couched in friendly language, led to a 
series of joint conferences—an altogether novel departure 
—between representatives of the Church of England and 
the Free Churches, extending over a period of five years. 
On the Nonconformist side were such revered figures 
as Dr Carnegie Simpson and Dr Scott Lidgett. A large 
measure of agreement was found to be possible as to 
the nature of the Church, the ministry, and the place 
of the Creed in a United Church. Especially noteworthy 
was the recognition on both sides of the necessity of Epis- 
copacy in any such Church, on the grounds that it ‘ was 
from early times and for many centuries accepted, and 
by the greater part of Christendom is still accepted, as 
the means whereby the authority of the whole body is 
given,’ although it was added that the acceptance of 
episcopal ordination for the future would not imply the 
acceptance of any particular theory as to its origin and 
character, or ‘the disowning of past ministries of the 
Word and Sacraments otherwise received, which have, 
together with those received by Episcopal Ordination, 
been used or blessed by the Spirit of God.’ * 

But what, in fact, was the Anglican attitude towards 
the Nonconformist ministries ? Discussion was prolonged. 
At last however the bishops committed themselves to a 
statement upon which there could be no going back: ‘ It 
seems to us to be in accordance with the Lambeth Appeal 
to say,. . . that ministries which imply a sincere intention 
to preach Christ’s Word and administer the Sacraments 
as Christ ordained, and to which authority so to do has 
been solemnly given by the Church concerned, are real 
ministries of Christ’s Word and Sacraments in the Uni- 
versal Church.’ + They so far qualified this statement 
however as to add that ‘ ministries, even when so regarded, 
may be in varying degrees irregular or defective,’ and that 





* Vide G. K. A. Bell, ‘ Documents on Christian Unity,’ i. no. 43. 

{ The opinion is in harmony with pre-Tractarian Anglican tradition, but 
it has not been embodied in any formal resolution of Convocation or of the 
Lambeth Conference. 
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there was to be no deviation within the Church of England 
from the strict principle that no one would be authorised 
to exercise his ministry who had not been episcopally 
ordained. 

These joint conferences were of course purely explora- 
tory and not in any way negotiations fora union. Besides, 
discussion had been with distinguished spokesmen of the 
Free Churches generally, not with the accredited repre- 
sentatives of any one of them in particular. The official 
replies of the various Churches to the Lambeth Appeal 
were only moderately encouraging. The Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, the first to respond, expressed their readiness to 
pursue matters further; the Presbyterian Church of 
England also intimated its approval of the joint confer- 
ences. The Baptists, the Primitive Methodists and 
United Methodists, and the Congregationalists were in 
different degrees negative. The Methodist bodies were 
moreover occupied with a project of union among them- 
selves. 

The Lambeth Conference of 1930 was mainly interested, 
with regard to Church unity, in the proposed scheme for 
the Churches in South India, and had little more to say 
about home reunion—to the disappointment of enthusiasts 
on both sides. The joint conferences were however re- 
sumed in 1933; and in the year following a ‘ Sketch’ was 
produced of a United Church, not, again, as a basis of 
negotiation but simply as a means of crystallising dis- 
cussion. This ‘Sketch’ envisaged a ‘ merging of existing 
denominations in one society,’ but its reception was very 
tepid. Admission had to be made that public opinion 
was not really much animated by the whole question. All 
the same, a fresh effort was attempted in 1938 with an 
elaborate ‘ Outline of a Reunion Scheme,’ clearly influenced 
by the much criticised proposals of South India.* Upon 
this document the Free Church Federal Council reported, 
in September 1941, in unfavourable terms. ‘ Deep in- 
terest ’ was expressed, and satisfaction at the continuance 
of the conversations, but the existence was admitted of a 
‘ strong aversion to episcopacy ’ on the part of very many 
Free Churchmen, and the doctrine of the Apostolic Suc- 
cession was firmly rejected. 





* Vide G. K. A. Bell, ‘ Documents on Christian Unity,’ iii. no. 175. 
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Talks with representatives of the Church of Scotland 
have not, so far, been any more consequential. A very 
amicable reply was made to the Lambeth Appeal, but 
owing to the fact that the Church of Scotland and the 
United “ree Church of Scotland were themselves engaged 
upon a union, effected in 1929, formal discussions were not 
opened until 1932. Unfortunately they were terminated 
in 1934 when the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland instructed its representatives to inform those 
of the Church of England that ‘ any agreement with regard 
to the Orders and Sacraments of the conferring Churches 
can only be based on the recognition of the equal standing 
of the accepted communicants and ministers in each.’ It 
was evidently felt that discussion could not usefully be 
pursued in face of so explicit a restriction of its scope. 
Nor, as the war years passed, did the prospects in England 
brighten particularly. For instance, Dr M. E. Aubrey, 
addressing the Baptist Conference in 1945, is reported to 
have said: ‘ We must state plainly that we cannot con- 
sider reunion with the Established Church as long as she 
allows her chief officers, whether Archbishops or Bishops 
or Deans, to be appointed by the civil power.’ 

In November 1946 the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr Fisher, preached a notable sermon at Cambridge, in 
which, after remarking ‘ a certain reluctance ’ on the part 
of the Churches to pick up the threads of pre-war dis- 
cussion, and giving his frank opinion that ‘ constitutional ’ 
schemes of reunion could hardly, in this country, hope for 
success, asked of the Free Churches why they should not, 
after all, and in spite of their traditions, bring their 
ministries into line with the Church of England by taking 
episcopacy into their own system. Complete inter- 
communion, he believed, might thus in time be possible. 
Whatever may, at first glance, be thought of this revolu- 
tionary suggestion, the sermon has at any rate provided 
the occasion for a resumption of official conversations, 
with the appointment of a committee under the chairman- 
ship of the Bishop of Derby.* Delegations from both the 

* A few months ago a short interim report on these conversations was 
agreed upon for submission to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Free 
Church authorities. It is stated that discussion ranged over fundamental 
matters of the faith and that consideration of all points was proceeding ‘in 


an atmosphere of deepening intimacy, frankness, and mutual understanding.’ 
The chairman of the Free Church committee is Dr Nathaniel Micklem, 
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Church of Scotland and the Free Churches were welcomed 
at the recent Lambeth Conference, and discussions with 
the former are also to be begun again. Thus, therefore, 
do matters at the moment stand. 

There is now one Presbyterian Church of Scotland ; the 
Methodists are no longer three distinct bodies ; otherwise 
the Christian denominations remain in separation. Rome, 
as we have said, stands by herself, and her cooperation 
with non-Roman Catholics, even in social welfare work, is 
always hesitant. The Baptists, still perhaps the most 
sectarian in outlook among the larger Nonconformist 
communions, and the Congregationalists, among whom 
‘modernist’ tendencies are strong, go their own ways. 
In the Church of England there are many who genuinely 
desire unity, or at least, to begin with, a measure of inter- 
communion, with the Free Churches ; but there are many 
also who would not countenance any move which might 
be interpreted as compromising the Church’s ‘ Catholic’ 
inheritance. Yet the Lambeth bishops have again re- 
affirmed their desire for unity and expressed the hope that 
resumed conversations might ‘ by the blessing of God, lead 
to fruitful results.’ 

Accepting, then, as our great objective one visibly 
united Church, taking up into itself all that is best in the 
experience of the past, what course is most likely to advance 
it ? In the first place—and this I would stress as of capital 
importance—there must be a sufficient measure of agree- 
ment in doctrine. The essence of Christian unity is unity 
in the faith. Although in many matters diversity of 
belief is virtually inevitable, yet a mere agreement to differ 
would, if carried far enough, bear no resemblance at all to 
the kind of unity which existed in the days of the undivided 
Church. The whole: reality of oneness in organisation 
depends on essential oneness in doctrine. Something can 
be learned on this from the example of the Church of 
England herself. It is her boast, and one which history 
has gone a long way towards justifying, that she is truly 
comprehensive, and brings into her communion and 
fellowship persons whose beliefs and teachings are astonish- 
ingly various. But Anglicanism has struck a balance, in 
teaching and in polity, which is not paralleled elsewhere 
in Christendom ; a little more weight, on one side or the 
other, might easily destroy that balance. How far could 
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a similar equilibrium be secured in a United Church which 
sought to comprehend the differences by which Christians 
are in fact sharply divided ? A warm desire for unity 
ought not, in the ultimate interests of unity itself, to be 
allowed to obscure diversities of belief and practice which 
in some cases go deep and affect our whole idea of what 
the Christian religion is. The Lambeth Conference report 
is, happily, explicit upon this: ‘The theological issues, 
especially those concerning the Church and the ministry, 
should be faced at the outset.’ The theological issues 
ought not however to be confined to the doctrines of the 
Church and the ministry; there are others even more 
basic as to which it would be unwise merely to assume 
agreement. In any case discussion should transcend 
controversies which have a mainly ‘ Western’ and post- 
Reformation context. If doctrinal unity—as distinct 
from an impossible and undesirable uniformity—is ever to 
be attained it will not be by a simple fitting together of 
broken pieces, but as the outcome of a ‘ vital growth 
towards a genuine wholeness or catholicity of faith, thought, 
and life.’ * 

On the assumption that, in course of time, a larger 
measure of agreement in doctrine will be realised, the crux 
of the problem remains the ministry. Whether we make 
full ‘ constitutional ’ reunion our immediate aim or prefer 
to take some intermediate step thereto the question of the 
ministry must be answered. The Church of England has 
declared non-episcopal ministries to be real ministries of 
the Word and Sacraments; but she insists that her own 
ministers be episcopally ordained and requires that the 
ministry of any future United Church in which an Anglican 
province is to participate will be an episcopal ministry also. 
This the Free Churches too have recognised ; but they will 
not submit to re-ordination as such, with its apparent 
implication that their own ministries are invalid and even 
ineffectual. 

A bold attempt to solve the difficulty has already been 
made in South India. This scheme, to the history of 
which I need not advert, has been most earnestly discussed 
in India and throughout the whole Anglican Church. It 





* Vide the report, entitled ‘ Catholicity,’ of a recent Anglo-Catholic 
committee under the chairmanship of Canon A. M. Ramsey (Dacre Press, 
1947). 
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is of course a ‘ constitutional’ scheme, merging hitherto 
separate Churches into one. A degree of doctrinal agree- 
ment has been reached, the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds 
being accepted as ‘ witnessing to and safeguarding’ that 
faith of which the Bible is the ‘supreme and decisive 
standard.’ Episcopacy, with ‘ presbyteral’ and ‘ congre- 
gational’ elements blended therewith, has also been 
adopted ; but no judgment has been passed, on one side 
or the other, upon the sufficiency or regularity of the 
mministries of the uniting Churches, and for a time at 
least the ministry will be a ‘ dual ’ one, with a considerable 
proportion of its members not episcopally ordained. But 
unity has been purchased at a price: the Anglican consti- 
tuent, comprising four dioceses and half a million Chris- 
tians, has passed out of the Anglican family, and the new 
Church of South India is not actually in communion with 
any Anglican province. Thirty years must now elapse— 
the union was achieved in September 1947—before final 
judgment can be passed upon it, and at the end of that 
time, if not sooner, the Anglican Churches will have to 
reconsider their relations with it. 

No one however with any sense of realities is likely to 
suppose that such a scheme of union is as yet possible in 
this country. In the first place, the Free Churches would 
not accept the State Establishment in its existing form, 
and the task of so changing it as to make it commendable 
to them would be more complex than the actual union 
itself. The necessary preliminary would have to be, I 
think, disestablishment. Again, as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has pointed out, the Church of England is the 
‘nodal point’ of the whole Anglican communion; any 
step which would place it outside that communion would 
be disruptive in its effect. But apart from these con- 
siderations the compromises necessary for a scheme of 
this sort would find much resolute opposition, certainly 
in the Church of England and probably in the non- 
episcopal Churches as well. The situation at home is far 
different from what it is in South India. Our Church 
leaders may or may not be anxious to achieve a union, but 
until they can rally the main body of Christian opinion 
behind them their goal will remain very distant. 

In his Cambridge sermon Dr Fisher, as we have seen, 
suggested another kind of approach to the problem. ‘ My 
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longing,’ he declared, ‘ is not that we should be united with 
other Churches in this country, but that we shall grow to 
full communion with them.’ ‘ Full communion between 
Churches means,’ he explained, ‘ that they are not identical 
in all ways, but that there is no barrier to the exchange of 
their ministers and ministries.” Here, as it appears, we 
have a third way between the attempting of full constitu- 
tional reunion and mere acquiescence in the present state 
of schism. Personally I believe that what we all desire 
is more likely to be realised as the final term in a series of 
limited objectives. A Christian holds that the reunion of 
Christendom will be the work of the Holy Spirit and cannot 
be hastened by human impetuosity. The step which 
the Archbishop contemplates is that the non-episcopal 
Churches, having accepted the principle that episcopacy 
must exist along with other elements in a reunited Church, 
should, with whatever modifications that may be deemed 
necessary, themselves become episcopal Churches. 

This suggestion was made not as grounds upon which 
formal negotiations might at once commence, but simply 
in order to restart discussion, and on rather different lines 
from those hitherto followed. There is evidence that 
interest has been aroused, and it is probable that among 
Presbyterians and Free Churchmen the hostility towards 
episcopacy which was for long traditional with them is 
to-day less pronounced. 

The whole idea of intercommunion by means of a 
mutually recognised ministry is, I am confident, a fruitful 
one. It is surely a calamity that the denominations are 
so far sundered that a common participation in the Holy 
Communion, or an interchange of ministries, with the 
solidarity of essential faith which this would represent, is 
not possible save only by ‘ economy,’ in exceptional cir- 
cumstances.* A ministry which all denominations could 
recognise as ‘ valid’ would facilitate intereommunion, as 
is proved, for example, by the relations of the Church of 
England with the Old Catholics. Moreover, other methods 
of attaining to a unified ministry than that indicated by 
Dr Fisher have been proposed. There has, for instance, 
been much talk of what is called ‘ Supplemental Ordina- 





* Economy is defined as a technical term representing administrative 
action to meet a temporary situation without prejudice to any principle of 
ecclesiastical order. 

P2 
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tion,’ by means of which ministers of one denomination 
would be ordained, or ‘ commissioned ’ (if that term be 
preferred), according to a formula acceptable to another, 
and vice versa. Upon an appraisal of the merits of such 
proposals as these we have no space to embark here, 
though it should be remarked that the theory of ‘ Supple- 
mental Ordination’ is not free from objections on theo- 
logical grounds. The Archbishop’s proposal is, for Angli- 
cans at least, more satisfactory, yet in it too there are 
drawbacks which the discussions now proceeding will 
hardly overlook. ‘Catholicity’ is not a matter only of 
a technically valid ministry, and the problem of episcopacy 
cannot well be dealt with in isolation from those of faith 
and doctrine. Again, a scheme like this might not—to 
quote the Lambeth Conference Report—‘ sufficiently pro- 
vide for a real growing together such as would lead to an 
organic union’; and organic union, it is agreed, must 
remain the ultimate objective. It will however be of 
great interest to learn what the attitude of the non- 
episcopal Churches towards it is. It may be that they 
consider the Archbishop to be at once asking too much 
and offering too little. 

Plainly the obstacles to reunion, and even to formal 
intercommunion, are formidable. The existing differences 
of doctrine and belief are not lightly to be set aside, 
especially since, in the last half-century or so, the growth 
of ‘modernist’ opinions has undoubtedly obscured, in 
varying degree, the relations of all the Churches to their 
traditional teaching. Agreement among, say, a quasi- 
Unitarian Congregationalist, a ‘fundamentalist ’ Baptist, 
an old-fashioned Scottish Presbyterian, and an ‘ advanced ’ 
Anglo-Catholic is not easily conceived. Some indeed 
would hold that the Archbishop, in his sermon, under- 
estimated the extent of such differences. No less real are 
differences of outlook and ethos, as also in the character 
of the worship, liturgical or non-liturgical, to which we 
are accustomed. Neither, unhappily, are suspicion and 
old prejudice entirely extinct. But above all else perhaps 
have the advocates of unity to contend with the apathy, 
indifference, and fear of change which render acquiescence 
in the fact of disunion congenial to so many Churchmen 
and Nonconformists alike. Barriers of that sort are not 
disposed of in a series of official conversations. 
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Yet the conditions of our time make the closing of the 
Christian ranks imperative. Christian institutions are not 
growing in strength, whereas the forces of secularism most 
certainly are. Who knows but that, under pressure of 
events and circumstance, the reunion of the Churches may 
be brought about in a way which at the moment we are 
unable to foresee ? We must do what we can, whenever 
we can, to anticipate this consummation, not, as has been 
stressed, by hasty and ill-considered schemes, but step by 
step, drawing with us, as we go, the genuine conviction of 
Christian people. Discussion among Church leaders and 
theologians must continue; there should be joint local 
action as often as can be arranged, whether in evangelism 
or in works of social welfare. There is great need for the 
parish clergy and the Free Church ministers to bring the 
issues from time to time before their own congregations, 
and they themselves should be sure that they know pre- 
cisely what those issues are. When the denominations 
have, in due humility, realised what each might learn 
from the others, reunion will have been brought much 
nearer. For as we are all one at the deepest levels of 
faith and moral purpose, so we should be one in ecclesias- 
tical order, in worship, and in life. 


B. M. G. REARDON. 
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Art. 8—_THE POET OF ‘THE SEASONS.’ 


THE recent bicentenary of the death of James Thomson, the 
most original and outstanding figure in English verse be- 
tween Pope and Gray, presents an occasion for a re-valua- 
tion which is more than overdue. Few English poets have 
been so largely misunderstood, few the subject of so widely 
varying estimates. 

The popular idea is that Thomson was the forerunner 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge, that his poetry led by a 
natural transition to ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ that, in short, he 
was the genuine source of the romantic movement. Such 
@ view is tenable only with certain not unimportant reser- 
vations. To begin with, Thomson inaugurated no new 
era in English poetry ; he was as much in bondage to the 
literary conventions of the eighteenth century as Pope 
himself. Neither in subject nor in treatment did he 
transcend the limitations of his time. In ‘ The Seasons ’ 
one has not far to seek for crude, limping, turgid verse, for 
long passages of unimaginative writing. Furthermore, 
the four poems comprehend under this generic title exhibit 
hardly a trace of that emotional quality symptomatic of 
the final revolt against the school of Pope. 

All this may be said without detracting from the belief 
that Thomson was endowed with poetic genius. The 
measure of his influence must not be circumscribed unduly. 
When, with Gosse, we recognise that ‘there was hardly 
one verse-writer of any eminence, from 1725 to 1750, who 
was not in some measure guided or biased by Thomson,’ 
we are affording irrefragable proof of the magistral 
authority of the poet of ‘The Seasons.’ Saintsbury 
furnishes confirmatory testimony. He regards Thomson 
as ‘the first Scotsman after the Union to contribute 
matter of very great value to English literature.’ And 
if his works ‘ cannot be exactly ranked among the best of 
English poems,’ they are ‘among the most important in 
the history of English poetry.’ Can such formidable 
claims be justified ? 

Thomson was original inasmuch as he pointed the way 
to new themes capable of poetic treatment. While con- 
temporary verse was preoccupied with the study of man 
and the superficial aspects of town life, he directed attention 
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with no uncertain voice to the joys of external nature. 
These, it is true, had received explicit and memorable 
expression by some of his predecessors, but in an epoch so 
emphatically under the dominion of Pope they were 
almost entirely forgotten. 

Unquestionably Thomson was an impelling force to- 
wards the ‘return to nature.’ His verse powerfully in- 
fluenced both Gray and Collins and lent impulse to the 
romantic movement. But he initiated no school of poetry, 
indeed was too indolent to initiate anything. } One has 
only to compare ‘The Seasons’ with almost any of 
Wordsworth’s poems to be convinced that an unbridgeable 
gulf separates Thomson’s verse from the full flowering of 
that of Wordsworth and Coleridge; it is essentially 
different in outlook and treatment, besides being at times 
feebly sentimental. Even when at his best Thomson 
shows no advance on Pope’s ‘ Windsor Forest’ nor yet 
on Dyer’s ‘Grongar Hill,’ both strongly reminiscent of 
the poetic mould that obtained in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. In ‘ The Seasons’ the characteristics 
of the age of Pope are definitely reproduced. 

Where Thomson breaks new ground is in the structure 
of his poetry. In choosing blank verse for ‘ The Seasons ’ 
and the Spenserian stanza for the ‘ Castle of Indolence,’ 
he challenged the domination of the heroic couplet which 
had its most skilful experimentalist in Pope. Secondly, 
Thomson’s direct contact with nature is to be specially 
noted. With accuracy and intimacy of detail he describes 
the varying moods of external nature. The persistency 
with which he concentrates on the phenomenon of the 
changing seasons, on field and flower and the abounding 
life of the country, was a revelation to a generation that 
had been taught to regard the glitter and diversions of the 
town as proper objects of poetry. No poet did more to 
rejuvenate the idea that rural nature is worthy of being 
lovingly studied, and poetically capable of affording the 
highest enjoyment. 

Thomson was of course not the first poet to make 
known this truth, but he revived it after a period of utter 
neglect. Shakespeare and Milton were poets of nature in 
a very real sense, as Thomson well knew, but with them 
depiction of the outward sights and sounds of nature 
is obscured by emotional fervour. The poet of ‘ The 
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Seasons,’ on the other hand, was not of the reflective order 
of mind. Wordsworth’s 


‘ Blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened,’ ; 


would have been meaningless to Thomson. Making con- 
tact with nature direct and not through the medium of 
books, as Milton did, his treatment is broadly objective. 
At the same time, while his descriptions of scenery are 
those of a poet who could portray minutely, vividly, and 
with genuine feeling, the imaginative faculty is at a dis- 
count. It was not given to Thomson to see, as Words- 
worth saw, into ‘the life of things’: the wonders of 
nature never roused in him the emotions of the objects 
he viewed. Thomson’s standpoint was what has been 
called ‘ optimistic deism ’—a frame of mind that did not 
differ materially from that of Pope. He is in nowise 
bowed down by the inscrutable problem of the universe, 
but envisages the thinking as well as the poetic conventions 
current in his day. 

Still when all is said regarding the artificiality of his 
expression, his tendency to verbosity, his liking for com- 
pound words (in which he almost excels Gray), as well as 
obtrusively Latinised diction, Hazlitt had some reason for 
ranking Thomson as ‘the best of our descriptive poets.’ 
Apart from the fact that he ‘looked straight at nature,’ 
he sometimes is highly artistic in his delineation. His 
picture of the view from Richmond Hill is deservedly 
famous, while many other passages in ‘ The Seasons,’ in 
spite of diffuseness, sentimentality, and pose, can be read 
with pleasure. Nature in most of its phases constitutes 
the essence of the poem, collectively considered, whereas 
in Shakespeare and Milton nature and the emotions it 
evokes form merely a background. Here is the winter 
landscape sketched by a deft hand. 


‘ Through the hushed air the whitening shower descends, 
At first thin-wavering ; till at last the flakes 
Fall broad and wide and fast, dimming the day 
With a continual flow. The cherished fields 
Put on their winter-robe of purest white, 
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*Tis brightness all; save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current. Low the woods 

Bow their hoar heads ; and, ere the languid Sun 
Faint from the West emits his evening ray, 

Earth’s universal face, deep-hid and chill, 

Is one wide dazzling waste, that buries wide 

The works of man.’ 


Note, too, how graphically Thomson sketches the gradual 
awakening of nature after the long sleep of winter, when 
over the ‘ void of heaven’ there passes the first ‘ vernal 
showers ’ of spring. 


‘ At first a dusky wreath they seem to rise, 
Scarce staining ether; but by fast degrees, 
In heaps on heaps the doubling vapour sails 
Along the loaded sky, and mingling deep 
Sits on the horizon round a settled gloom. 
Not such as wintry storms on mortals shed, 
Oppressing life ; but lovely, gentle, kind, 
And full of every hope and every joy, 

The wish of nature.’ 


Only a keenly observant worshipper of nature could draw 
so entrancing a picture. At rare intervals Thomson’s 
verse is instinct with genuine power and innate harmony. 
There is the arresting passage describing bird life in spring. 
And if we transport ourselves to high summer, what more 
satisfying than the poet’s vision of the fading evening light. 
‘ Among the crooked lanes, on every hedge, 

The Glowworm lights his gem ; and through the dark, 

A moving radiance twinkles. Evening yields 

The world to Night ; not in her winter robe 

Of massy Stygian woof, but loose arrayed 

In mantle dun.’ 


The first edition of ‘ The Seasons’ (1730) differs notably 
from the second (1744). Thomson bestowed much atten- 
tion on revision and, what by no means invariably happens, 
did so with advantage. Almost every alteration is an 
improvement. Furthermore, he greatly expanded the 
original text, which in its final form was increased from 
3,902 lines to 5,403. Pope is said to have advised him to 
excise or at least tone down the ornate passages, a process 
by which the poem gained in intensity. As for Milton’s 
influence, it is apparent throughout. In ‘ Winter’ the 
contrast between the cultured leisure and privacy of the 
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scholar and the diversions of town life is a forcible reminder 
of ‘ L’Allegro’ and ‘Il Penseroso.’ Then there are the 
classical allusions and a predilection for a nomenclature 
ill comporting with the homely scenes described. And 
considering that he was trained for the ministry of the 
Church of Scotland, it is rather surprising that Thomson 
displays so little religious feeling ; indeed his attitude to 
spiritual matters is anything but orthodox. 

It is also noteworthy that the poet restricts himself 
largely to the milder or joyous aspects of nature—the 
song of birds in spring, the radiant beauty of summer, the 
harvest triumph and the rural sights and sounds of that 
haleyon time—these are central features of his scenic 
descriptions. Man is kept strictly in the background. 
Finally, while Thomson’s delineations are the outcome of 
affection and a keen sense of beauty, their inspiration in 
most cases arises from the fact that they are reminiscent 
of scenes associated with ecstatic moments spent in the 
company of intimate friends. Hagley Wood, for example, 
is uppermost in his mind, not primarily because of its 
natural attractions, but because the place recalls the 
congenial society of Lyttelton. 

‘The Seasons’ is Thomson’s most popular poem, as 
indeed it deserves to be, but the ‘ Castle of Indolence’ 
(1748) reveals a richer vein of poetry. A romantic allegory 
in two cantos, in which the Spenserian stanza is employed 
with brilliant effect, Thomson makes full use of the methods 
of description and personification of the Elizabethan poet. 
Indeed he follows Spenser not wisely but too well, dragging 
in obsolete words and archaic expressions in order to 
justify his claim that the ‘ Castle of Indolence’ is ‘ writ 
in the manner of Spenser.’ At the same time he contrives 
to display his own best qualities. The charms of the ‘Castle 
of Indolence,’ there is the authority of Saintsbury for 
saying, are ‘those of a great poem.’ This great critic 
singles out the picture of the dale of Indolence as almost 
peerless in the poetry of the eighteenth century, and adds 
that it is impossible to exaggerate the beneficent influence 
of the ‘ Castle of Indolence ’ in adjusting the poetic feeling 
of a generation made ‘half-deaf’ by the ‘rasp of the 
couplet.’ 

Written as early as 1733, the opening stanzas have 
been likened, not extravagantly, to the work of Keats. 
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Not however that this consummate craftsmanship is main- 
tained throughout ; there are passages mediocre and vapid 
enough. Gray praised the ‘ Castle of Indolence’ as con- 
taining ‘ fine stanzas,’ Shelley was influenced by it, Words- 
worth, attracted by its felicities, made the poem his 
pocket-companion, while Tennyson adopted the Thomson- 
ian blank verse in his earliest efforts. 

In the first canto we are introduced to the hidden 
castle of the false enchanter Indolence, with its stupified 
inmates, reminding one of nothing so much as Tennyson’s 
lotus-eaters, languid people resting on the lap of luxuriant 
plenty. 

‘ A pleasing land of drowsy-hed it was, 
Of dreams that wane before the half-shut eye ; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
Forever flushing round a summer sky : 
There eke the soft delights, that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast, 
And the calm pleasures always hovered nigh ; 
But whate’er smacked of noyance, or unrest, 
Was far, far off expelled from this delicious nest.’ 


The second canto describes the exorcising of romantic 
melancholy by a certain Knight of Arts and Industry. 
Over the whole poem, it has been finely said, ‘ lies a blue 
atmosphere of vagueness, an opium-cloud, a vapour of 
dreams from the land of echoes.’ 

Although his life was comparatively short, Thomson 
wrote much more verse than Gray, but with the exception 
of ‘ The Seasons’ and the ‘ Castle of Indolence ’ it is not 
of much account. While punctilious in humouring the 
political sympathies of his patrons—the Court party 
headed by Frederick, Prince of Wales—there can be no 
doubt that he was deeply imbued with love of country. 
No English poet, unless it be Wordsworth, is more vocal 
in sounding the claims of national independence and 
liberty, though it would be inept criticism to assert that 
his votive offerings match the genuineness of his aspira- 
tions. There is no mistaking Thomson’s patriotic fervour : 
he was profoundly impressed by the glory of his country, 
by the prowess of its arms on sea and land. 

This feature reaches its high-water mark in the mono- 
logue ‘ Britannia’ and more particularly in ‘ Liberty.’ 
The latter, a very ambitious effort prompted by the sight 
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of the ruins of Rome, takes the form of an historical 
pageant, the attractions of which are recounted by Liberty 
herself. The poem, in blank verse, is quite unsatisfying, 
being a medley of laboured commonplace, loosely con- 
structed, redundant, and (perhaps its worst defect) in- 
ordinately long. Even to Thomson’s contemporaries the 
last-mentioned was so obvious that after the poet’s death 
Lyttelton condensed the five books of ‘ Liberty ’ into three, 
which helped to eke out a short-lived renown. The poem 
heralded the arrival in England from Hanover in 1729 of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales. It was highly effusive but 
the substance was strangely falsified before long, the 
Prince’s rancorous temperament making him the central 
figure of a series of domestic broils. Thomson, however, 
had no reason to complain of the monetary result of 
‘ Liberty,’ since it brought him a pension of 100I. a year. 

If the royal personage aforementioned did little to earn 
public respect, he at least deserves to be remembered as 
the originator of an immortal song. By command of the 
Prince of Wales, Thomson and David Mallet conjointly 
produced the masque of ‘ Alfred ’ which contained ‘ Rule, 
Britannia.’ It has long been a matter of controversy as 
to which author wrote the song but there is now a consensus 
of opinion that the evidence strongly favours Thomson. 
For one thing, the third stanza beginning: ‘ Still more 
majestic shalt thou rise’ has its counterpart in some lines 
in ‘ Liberty.’ Even more significant is the fact that the 
song was actually printed with Thomson’s initials in a 
well-known song book entitled ‘The Charmer.’ With the 
exception of a dubious reference in the 1751 edition of 
‘ Alfred ’ there is not a particle of evidence to show that 
Mallet was the author of ‘ Rule, Britannia.’ 

Thomson composed five tragedies, but all are failures 
more or less. Apart from the lack of histrionic talent, the 
dramas are modelled in a bellicose vein which, though 
harmonising with the political tenets he espoused, seriously 
detracted artistically. The characters are featureless and 
express themselves in bombastic language, while little 
ability is displayed in the construction of the plots. 
Voltaire, who had some personal acquaintance with 
Thomson, was singular in praising the tragedies for being 
‘elegantly writ’ but is constrained to admit that the 
heroes ‘ are neither moving nor busy enough.’ ‘Sopho- 
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nisba’ and ‘Agamemnon,’ the earliest of Thomson’s 
dramatic efforts, testify to the author’s indebtedness to 
Greek tragedy, but despite partiality for the classical 
tradition, there is little proof of his handling it with 
success. The only play that held the stage for a con- 
siderable period was ‘ Tancred and Sigismunda.’ Adapted 
from ‘Gil Blas,’ and dedicated in epistolary form to 
the Prince of Wales, it owed much to the patronage of the 
elder Pitt (who is credited with ‘a sincere value for the 
amiable author ’) and Lyttelton, but most of all to Garrick 
who, when the play was produced at Drury Lane in March 
1745, took the part of Tancred. It at once secured popular 
approval, and was acted at intervals down to the year 
1819. 

When Thomson died unexpectedly and prematurely on 
Aug. 27, 1748, there was general mourning among brethren 
of the pen at the passing of ‘our old, true, amiable, open 
and honest-hearted Thomson.’ Shenstone, whom the poet 
of ‘ The Seasons ’ visited at the Leasowes, speaks of him 
as ‘a right friendly bard,’ a judgment confirmed by Swift, 
who was extremely finical in his friendships. 

Thomson’s appearance was not prepossessing. The 
several portraits, notably that by Paton in the National 
Portrait Gallery, exhibits a corpulent man with a dull, 
heavy countenance. Johnson goes as far as to say that 
the poet was ‘ gross, unanimated, uninviting,’ ‘ silent in 
mingled company but cheerful among select friends,’ by 
whom he was ‘very tenderly and warmly beloved.’ 
Shenstone, again, formed the impression that there was 
nothing of the gentleman in his person or address. He 
had a slouching gait, dressed badly, had rustic manners, 
and spoke the broad accent of the Lowlands of Scotland. 
Moreover the author of the ‘Castle of Indolence’ was 
lazy, a trait of which he himself was conscious and at 
times would good-humouredly admit. A story is told of 
how Cave the bookseller was amazed at finding the poet 
newly risen at noon, but this seeming indolence may be 
explained by the fact that night was Thomson’s favourite 
time for composition. It is recorded that ‘he would 
often be heard walking in his library till near morning, 
humming over in his way what he was to correct and 
write out next day.’ The charge of epicureanism is more 
susceptible of proof. When in the company of intimate 
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friends Thomson was prone to over-indulgence. He fre- 
quented the convivial society which foregathered at the 
Old Orange Tree in Kew Lane where, if all accounts be 
true, he ate and drank more than was good for him. 

Thomson had some devoted friends, for he was a man 
of generous impulse with an ear ever attuned to ‘ the still, 
sad music of humanity.’ Suffering of any kind always 
moved his sympathy, and he would do what lay in his 
power to alleviate it. His most abiding friendship per- 
haps was that with Pope—irascible, vindictive, and, what 
is more to the point, the accomplished exponent of the 
possibilities of the heroic couplet as well as the chief repre- 
sentative of a poetical outlook which Thomson did his 
best to frustrate. Pope, we are told, ‘ courted Thomson,’ 
who was always admitted to the presence of the author 
of the ‘ Essay on Man’ ‘ whether he had company or not.’ 
Furthermore, there was much coming and going between 
Thomson’s cottage in Kew Foot Lane and Pope’s grotto 
at Twickenham. The two poets took long walks together 
by the side of the Thames, a form of exercise of which 
Thomson was specially fond. Much of his leisure was 
spent in his garden which, as we should expect, was a 
source of endless delight. 

No account of Thomson would be complete without 
some reference to the marked influence of his verse on 
foreign literature. It was immensely popular both in 
France and Germany. In 1759, eleven years after the 
poet’s death, ‘ The Seasons ’ was translated into French— 
the work being the forerunner of a number of imitators. 
‘ Les Saisons,’ by Léonard, which is said to be ‘ imitated 
from Thomson,’ is in fact a translation to a great extent. 
Nor must it be forgotten that Rousseau owed something 
to Thomson. In Germany the welcome accorded ‘ The 
Seasons ’ was as enthusiastic: the poem had a profound 
effect on the school of descriptive poetry which originated 
in that country. While Thomson was still alive, there 
appeared (1744) the metrical translation by Brockes, 
followed by several prose translations. It should also be 
noted that Thomson’s poetry was superlatively praised by 
Lessing, Wieland, and Gessner. All of which tends to 
show how far-reaching and fructifying was the influence - 
of the poet of ‘ The Seasons ’ and the ‘ Castle of Indolence.’ 


W. ForBEs GRayY. 
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Art. 9.—THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


THE Union of South Africa was constituted under the 
South Africa Act passed by the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom on Sept. 20, 1909. This brought the four self- 
governing Colonies of the Cape of Good Hope, Transvaal, 
Orange Free State, and Natal under one Central Govern- 
ment. The four former Colonies each became a province 
with a Provincial Council to legislate on matters dealing 
with education and hospitalisation. The central legis- 
lature, consisting of the Senate and the House of Assembly, 
dealt with other important matters throughout the Union. 

General Botha became the first Prime Minister and 
General J. C. Smuts his deputy. Among the members of 
Botha’s cabinet was General J. B. M. Hertzog who held 
the portfolio of Justice, but, owing to a disagreement with 
Botha in 1912, he was ejected from the Cabinet, and formed 
his own party, the Nationalist Party. 

The break between Botha and Hertzog originated in a 
difference in outlook towards the Imperial connection. 
Hertzog maintained that the interests of South Africa 
should take precedence over those of the Empire. In a 
speech in December 1912 at de Wildt near Rustenberg in 
the Transvaal, he frankly stated that he believed in 
Imperialism only in so far as it benefited South Africa. 
It was this speech which led to his ejection. 

Following these developments, there were in 1913 four 
parties : 

1. The South African Party led by Botha composed of 
moderate British and Boer elements. 

2. The Unionist Party, wholly British, led by Sir 
Thomas Smartt. 

3. The Nationalist Party, wholly Boer, led by Hertzog, 
who was supported in the Transvaal by Mr Tielman Roos 
and in the Cape Province by Dr D. F. Malan. 

4. The Labour Party, wholly British, led by Colonel 
F. H. P. Creswell. 

On the outbreak of the First World War Botha offered 
to take over the defence of South Africa, thus releasing 
6,000 Imperial troops. Accepting this offer, the British 
Government asked the Union Government to invade 
German South-West Africa. Botha introduced a Bill in 
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Parliament providing for this invasion which was passed 
by 92 votes to 12. Hertzog vigorously opposed it. 

By July 1915 the conquest of South-West Africa had 
been successfully accomplished, and Botha decided to 
dissolve Parliament and hold a General Election. In their 
election campaign, Botha and Smuts met with considerable 
opposition over the war issue. Hertzog opposed further 
participation in it. 

After the election Botha’s party did not have a majority 
over all other parties, but he was supported during the 
remaining war years by the Unionists and some others. 

At the end of the war the Nationalist Party leaders 
decided to send a deputation to Europe to ask for the 
restoration of the Orange Free State and Transvaal as 
republics. Hertzog headed the deputation which included 
Mr N. C. Havenga, Dr D. F. Malan, and Mr E. G. Jansen. 
Their request was politely refused by Mr Lloyd George. 

Botha was worn out after nine years as Premier and died 
soon after his return from the Versailles Treaty. Smuts 
carried on in face of stiff opposition by the Nationalists. 

At the next General Election, which was held in March 
1920, Smuts lost heavily. He decided upon a coalition 
government with the Unionists thus gaining the support 
of the British electorate. Confident now of being able to 
secure many votes which had at the last election gone to 
Labour, he again appealed to the electorate in 1921. This 
strategy met with considerable success and his coalition 
party obtained a majority over all other parties. 

His new government at first seemed safely entrenched, 
but unemployment due to post-war depression, increased 
taxation, retrenchment in the public services, and a housing 
shortage all contributed towards the unpopularity of the 
Government, while the rdle adopted by the Nationalists 
during the First World War was speedily forgotten by the 
British section of the population. 

In 1922 economies on the lower grade gold mines 
became urgently necessary owing to a fall in the price of 
gold and increased costs of production. Certain types of 
work formerly performed by white employees were in the 
interest of economy transferred to Natives. The white 
workers organised a revolution to deal with which 20,000 
troops were called out, and an aeroplane was used to bomb 
the trades hall at Benoni. The Government lost 260 
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casualties; the revolutionaries 425, and there were 21 
among the Natives and Coloured people. 

The Nationalists, who were in sympathy with the 
strikers, supplied them for a time with food. Hertzog 
criticised the Government’s strike policy in Parliament, 
and the possibility of an alliance between the Nationalists 
and the Labourites was discussed in the lobbies with 
enthusiasm. Support for Smuts gradually dwindled until, 
in 1924, realising that his party no longer enjoyed the 
confidence of the people, he dissolved Parliament without 
even consulting his cabinet. 

In the general election which followed, Hertzog in 
coalition with the Labour Party gained an easy victory. 
Hardly had his Government taken over than the economic 
depression began to lift. The output of gold rose steadily 
and the Minister of Finance produced successive surpluses. 
Hertzog dropped his demand for secession from the British 
Empire, but in 1926 attended the Imperial Conference in 
London where he asked for a free and independent status 
for South Africa. The Conference referred the matter to 
a Committee of Prime ‘Ministers and Heads of Delegations 
with Lord Balfour as Chairman which declared that Great 
Britain and the Dominions ‘ are autonomous Communities 
within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate to one another in any respect of their domestic 
and external affairs, though united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown, and freely associated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.’ This definition, after- 
wards known as the Balfour Declaration, satisfied Hertzog 
completely. As far as he was concerned, it closed the 
question of secession, for he maintained that the Con- 
ference report conferred upon the Dominions the right of 
neutrality in time of war. 

During the first five years of Hertzog’s Government 
many important bills were passed, some of which were 
opposed by the British section. The Flag Bill evoked the 
most serious opposition, especially from Natal. The 
question of a new flag for South Africa aroused con- 
troversy over a period of years. It arose from the desire 
of the Afrikaner Nationalists for a ‘ physical symbol of 
independent nationhood’ as Dr D. F. Malan explained 
when introducing the Bill ‘to define South African 
Nationality and to provide a national flag for the Union.’ 

Vol. 287.—No. 580. Q 
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It was at first proposed to introduce a flag with no Union 
Jack, but this caused such violent opposition that the 
idea was shelved. 

In October 1927 the Government convened a special 
session of Parliament for the purpose of settling the flag 
question. The situation had by this time become critical. 
There was talk of Natal seceding from the Union. But at 
the eleventh hour a compromise was reached by replacing 
the shield on the proposed flag by a Union Jack and two 
Republican flags. This flag was accepted by the Opposi- 
tion and the Senate and has since remained the National 
flag of South Africa. 

Hertzog, as Minister of Native Affairs, declared that the 
basis of his policy was Segregation, a concept which had 
been thoroughly discussed and reported upon by a com- 
mission in 1916, to which further reference will be made 
later. The main object was to define areas in which 
Natives should live. The Natives were not to be allowed 
to purchase land in ‘ white’ areas or whites in ‘ black’ 
areas, so as to prevent admixture of the whites with the 
blacks. Hertzog also aimed at eliminating the Native 
vote in the Cape Province, but in this he failed for the 
Native franchise was one of the entrenched clauses of the 
Act of Union and could be changed only by a two-thirds 
majority in both Houses of Parliament sitting together. 
In 1929 his Natives Representation in Parliament Bill 
came before a joint sitting of the two houses where it 
failed to obtain a two-thirds majority. 

At the next General Election Hertzog appealed to the 
electorate mainly over the Coloured question. Smuts had 
made a speech at Ermelo in the Transvaal alluding to the 
vast British territories in Central and East Africa and 
had suggested cooperation with them with a view to the 
establishment of a great African Federation of States, 
as this would improve South African markets. Hertzog’s 
interpretation of this speech to his electorate was that 
Smuts intended South Africa to form a constituent of a 
black Kafir (Native) State. By this means he swayed the 
white voters in the country districts with enormous success 
and his party was returned with an increased majority. 

Though Hertzog’s new Cabinet still held two British 
Labour ministers, the Government became more and more 
unpopular in Natal where the people’s disgust over the new 
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flag, greater bilingualism, a trade treaty with Germany, 
and other pin-pricks created a demand for Home Rule 
for Natal, or severance of the connection between this 
Province and the Union of South Africa. By the middle 
of 1932 the Home Rule protagonists, supported by a 
Durban newspaper, the ‘ Natal Mercury,’ had gained con- 
siderable support in this Province. But at this stage 
another factor completely altered the whole outlook of 
Hertzog’s Government. In the middle of 1932 Britain 
went off the gold standard. Hertzog, backed by Havenga, 
thought he could remain on it. 

Money left South Africa at the rate of a million pounds 
a day. Speculation was rife. The export of capital and 
the hoarding of gold reached such proportions that the 
Reserve Bank refused to quote exchange rates, and external 
trade was brought to a standstill. 

On Dec. 9, 1932, South Africa went off the gold 
standard, but by this time irreparable damage had been 
done. With the economic collapse resulting from the 
delay in going off gold, the Government lost all the con- 
fidence it had ever enjoyed. 

Hertzog’s followers urged him to form an alliance with 
Smuts. This he was at first reluctant to do, but it soon 
became evident that without such an alliance his party 
would stand no chance of being returned to power. A few 
days after he had emphatically refused to cooperate with 
Smuts he issued a statement welcoming cooperation. This 
new attitude was popular except in the Cape Province 
where Dr Malan complained that Hertzog had not con- 
sulted the party caucus. The formation of a coalition was 
however inevitable, and Hertzog and Smuts, who had 
formerly differed over a number of major issues, co- 
operated with the formation of a joint Cabinet of the two 
parties. Hertzog remained Prime Minister; Smuts be- 
came his deputy and Minister of Justice; but Malan 
declined to accept a seat in the ministry. 

Having consolidated his position in the new coalition, 
Hertzog went to the country early in 1933, when, with 
Smuts’s help, he won 139 out of the 150 seats. 

In spite of the enormous numerical strength of the 
new coalition, the next five years were far from tranquil. 
In 1934 the Status Bills were introduced to amend the 
South African Constitution to bring it into conformity 
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with its status acquired from the adoption of the Statute 
of Westminster which had given legal form to the Balfour 
Declaration of 1926. Hertzog, Smuts, Hofmeyr, and the 
majority of the legislature claimed that the Status Bills 
ratified South Africa’s position as a sovereign independent 
state in the British Commonwealth. The great majority 
of people, Afrikaners as well as’ British, approved of these 
Bills, but the extremist sections opposed them. The 
extreme British section, led by Colonel C. F. Stallard, 
maintained that the Status Bills virtually cut a vital link 
binding South Africa to the British Empire. It anticipated 
that they might be used by the Government as a lever to 
enable South Africa to remain neutral if the rest of the 
Empire became involved in a war. Stallard and his 
followers split from the Coalition to form a new party— 
the Dominion Party. 

Malan and his followers objected to the Bills for the 
opposite reason, namely that they did not specifically allow 
South Africa the right of neutrality in any war involving 
the British Empire. In 1934 they broke away to form a 
new Purified Nationalist Party. 

Hertzog’s next move was to reintroduce his Native 
Bills which he had been unable to pass in 1929. These had 
three main provisions : 

1. The abolition of the old Cape franchise whereby 
Natives voted with Europeans and Coloureds on the same 
voters’ roll, and the substitution for it of a separate 
voters’ roll for Natives who were to elect for the House of 
Assembly three European members. 

2. The representation of all the Natives in the Upper 
House by four Senators elected indirectly. 

3. The increase of the Native Reserves by the release 
of 7,250,000 morgen (1 morgen=2:-17 acres) of land for 
Native occupation. 

The first two parts of this programme were put into 
effect in 1936, but the third is still incompletely realised, 
and the Natives do not own or occupy all the land provided 
for under the Act. The Bills were opposed by Mr J. H. 
Hofmeyr on the grounds that they still further deprived 
the Natives of what little say they had in the government 
of the country. Dr Malan opposed the proposed purchase 
of more land for Natives. 

In 1937 the office of the Governor-General was filled by 
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a South African instead of as formerly by a British peer, 
and in 1938 a second National Anthem was introduced. 
There were now two capitals (Pretoria and Cape Town), 
two flags (the new Union flag and the Union Jack), two 
languages (Afrikaans and English), and two National 
Anthems (Die Stem and God Save the King). 

By 1938, when the next general election was held, the 
coalition parties of Hertzog and Smuts had become fused 
into a single ‘ United Party.’ In spite of opposition from 
the Malan, Stallard, and Labour parties, it succeeded in 
winning 111 out of 150 seats. One of the United Party 
casualties was Mr A. P. J. Fourie, an old friend and staunch 
supporter of Hertzog, who insisted on providing Fourie 
with a seat by nominating him as one of the senators who 
was to represent the coloured races on account of his 
‘ thorough acquaintance ’ with their wants. Hofmeyr and 
some other members of Parliament protested against this 
nomination in the manner intended on account of his 
unsuitability as a ‘ coloured’ representative. Fourie was 
however duly nominated, and Hofmeyr with another 
minister, Mr F. C. Sturrock, resigned from the Cabinet. 

The loss of Hofmeyr came as a serious setback for Smuts 
and his supporters, for Hofmeyr was intellectually brilliant, 
with a record of administrative achievements unsurpassed 
by any politician in South Africa. 

It was unfortunate that at this critical pre-war stage 
of South African politics, the centenary of the Great Trek 
should fall due. For 100 years the Boers had celebrated 
the Battle of Blood River of Dec. 16, 1838, where a small 
handful of Boers defeated Dingaan’s Zulu hoardes. 

Those who celebrated the Great Trek timed their 
journeys so that they would reach the Voortrekker 
Memorial outside Pretoria on Dingaan’s Day, Dec. 16, 
1938, where the foundation stone of the memorial was laid. 
The Voortrekker celebration was essentially an Afrikaans 
festival. English-speaking people were free to take part, 
but they could naturally experience no emotional en- 
thusiasm from attending the anniversary of an event in 
which their own forefathers had not participated. Not 
only had the British of 100 years before taken no part 
in the Great Trek, but were to a great extent responsible 
for it, as the Boers had trekked away from the Cape in 
order to escape from British rule. It will therefore be 
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appreciated that the 1938 centenary was unlikely to foster 
cordial relations between Afrikaner and Briton. 

Thus the Hertzog-Smuts Fusion, which had engendered 
so much enthusiasm in 1933 and received strong support 
in May 1938 on account of the prospect which it had 
promised of racial unity, had by the end of this year 
approached no nearer to the realisation of this aim than 
when it had started. It needed only the bombshell of 
Hitler’s invasion of Poland to complete its disruption. 

Hertzog and his followers, backed by Malan’s party, 
opposed Smuts’s motion that South Africa should declare 
war on Germany. The motion was carried by 80 votes 
to 67, and on Sept. 5, 1939, South Africa entered the war. 

Smuts’s new cabinet was not a verystrong one. Apart 
from Smuts himself and Hofmeyr, who became Minister 
.of Finance and Education, there was not a single out- 
standing minister in the Cabinet. 

Hertzog and Malan, who before the September crisis 
had expressed wide differences of opinion, formed a 
Reunited National Party in opposition to Smuts, but it 
lasted only until 1941 when Hertzog and Havenga retired 
from parliamentary life while nine of Hertzog’s followers 
formed an Afrikaner Party which became anti-Malan as 
well as anti-Smuts. Hertzog died in 1942. 

As Minister of Defence as well as Prime Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief of the South African forces, Smuts 
at once mobilised for war, and the South African troops 
took a prominent part in the war in East Africa in 1940-41. 
Later they served in North Africa and Italy. 

During the early months of 1943, when the Allies 
started to win the war, the opposition groups, which had 
by now become split into three sections, received less 
public support than before, so that by July, when Smuts 
decided to hold a general election, a coalition of the 
United, Labour, and Dominion Parties succeeded in 
winning 107 seats to an anti-war total of 43. He carried 
on with much the same ministry as before during the 
remainder of the war and post-war period until 1948. 

Though Smuts’s cabinet was, apart from himself and 
Hofmeyr, peculiarly lacking in brilliance and the policy of 
the Government rather devoid of initiative, the post-war 
years were until 1948 remarkably prosperous. During the 
inter-war years there was a ‘ poor white’ population of 
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300,000, but in 1946 there were no employable poor whites. 
Poverty had disappeared. The savings of the people in 
the post office savings bank had risen from 122I. million in 
1939 to 1201. million in 1945. There was therefore reason 
to suppose that the people would be pleased with the 
Smuts Government. But, as in Britain and the United 
States, the result of the last general election was destined 
to come as a surprise. In many of the constituencies 
there was a straight fight between two candidates, for 
Malan and Havenga formed a coalition on the one hand 
against Smuts and Mr John Christie, the Labour leader, 
on the other. The election was fought almost entirely on 
the colour bar, as will be explained below. 

Polling took place on May 26, and the result of the 
election was as follows: National Party (Malan) 70, 
United Party (Smuts) 65, Afrikaner Party (Havenga) 9, 
Labour Party (Christie) 6. There were also three Native 
Representatives. 

As the Native Representatives could be expected to 
support the United Party over any major issue, the 
National and Afrikaner Parties had a majority of five out 
of which they had to supply the Speaker and Chairman. 

Malan was happily placed when called upon to form a 
cabinet, for there were in his coalition some very able 
politicians whose only handicap was lack of experience. 
Malan (Prime Minister), Havenga (Finance), and Louw 
(Mines) were the only ministers with previous experience. 
P. O. Sauer took over Transport, J. G. Strydom Lands, 
C. R. Swart Justice, S. P. le Roux Agriculture, T. E. 
Donges the Interior, A. J. Stals Education and Public 
Health, E. G. Jansen Native Affairs, B. J. Schoeman 
Labour, and F. C. Erasmus Defence. 

To Malan himself as well as to many of his supporters 
the result of the election came as a surprise. The main 
reasons attributed by the Nationalists as voiced by Mr 
B. J. Schoeman, leader of the Nationalists on the Rand, 
for the defeat of Smuts’s party were : 

1. Mismanagement in matters affecting the general 
economy, particularly the food and housing shortages 
and the high cost of living. 

2. The Government’s immigration policy. 

3. Mr Hofmeyr’s liberal policy towards the Indians 
and Natives which had been particularly unpopular in 
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Natal, the only preponderatingly British province in the 
Union. — 

It would be interesting to examine these claims more 
closely. 

There was never any shortage of food sufficiently 
serious to cause great distress except for brief periods in 
the Native territories where shortages due to failure of 
crops occur in normal times, but there was often maldis- 
tribution due to failure to institute efficient rationing. 
There was a serious shortage of housing, partly due to 
lack of skilled labour and building materials, but partly 
to governmental incompetence. During the years 1939-47 
the cost of living rose 69 per cent. Clothing rose 100 per 
cent., food 65 per cent., and housing 82 per cent. 

The Government’s immigration policy could not up to 
the time of the election fairly be blamed for any con- 
siderable adverse changes in the welfare of the people, 
for, since the war, immigration has been greatly restricted 
by lack of shipping, and the total number of immigrants 
has been small. Considerable uneasiness had however 
arisen as a result of a speech made by Smuts at Pretoria 
on Aug. 8, 1945, in which he urged that the doors should 
be thrown open and that ‘thousands, hundreds of 
thousands, and millions ’ of immigrants should be admitted. 

Later on, Smuts, realising the absurdity of his ‘ wide 
open door’ policy, made announcements that only those 
who could look after themselves and especially artisans 
would be admitted. 

The Nationalists pounced upon the implications of 
Smuts’s Pretoria speech. Malan and Louw, both debaters 
of exceptional ability, at the first opportunity after the 
opening of Parliament in 1947, moving an amendment on 
Immigration, made the following points : 

(i) South Africa could absorb only limited numbers of 
immigrants. They produced a convincing array of facts 
and figures to prove their point. 

(ii) There was an acute housing shortage, estimated 
at 36,000 for Europeans and 120,000 for non-Europeans, 
which would take eight years to rectify. 

(iii) If only skilled people and artisans were to be 
admitted, there would be little immigration from Britain, 
Holland, or Sweden, because these countries needed their 
trained men. Smuts had said that displaced persons from 
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Europe would be admitted, but only Germans and Jews 
would be available. The Government had announced 
that it would not admit Germans. The result was that 
the only displaced persons who would come would be Jews. 
If mass immigration was introduced, there would be no 
work for the immigrants. South Africa had been prac- 
tically exhausted as far as land for settlement purposes 
was concerned. The country was overloaded in the 
commercial sphere. Industrial development would have 
to compete with overseas industries. 

(iv) If Smuts wanted to import immigrants to offset 
the disparity between Europeans and non-Europeans, he 
could bring in immigrants at the rate of a thousand a week 
but it would still take twenty years to import one million 
immigrants. (The present population of South Africa is: 
Europeans 2,335,460; Natives 7,735,809; Coloureds 
905,050 ; Asiatics 282,539.) 

The third reason attributed by the Nationalists for 
Smuts’s defeat concerns the coloured question over which 
the Nationalists fought the election. 

Mr Hofmeyr, whose death last December was a blow 
to liberalism from which there can be no early recovery, 
was the leading protector of the non-European against 
anti-colour legislation. Dr Malan’s manifesto, on which 
he won the election, was skilfully worded to appeal to the 
(all white) electorate after the following fashion : 


‘There are two schools of thought in South Africa with 
regard to the colour problem. One (Smuts’s and Hofmeyr’s) 
advocates equal rights within the same political structure for 
all civilised and educated persons, irrespective of race or 
colour and the gradual granting of the franchise to non- 
Europeans as they become qualified to make use of democratic 
rights. On the other hand there is our policy of segregation 
(Apartheid) based on the Christian principles of justice and 
reasonableness. We aim to protect the European population 
as a pure white race and the indigenous racial groups as 
separate communities with prospects of developing into 
self-supporting communities within their own areas. All 
marriages between Europeans and non-Europeans will be 
prohibited.* 





* The total number of marriages between Europeans and members of 
other ethnic groups in the whole of South Africa has dropped from 133 in 
1925 to 77 in 1946. 
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‘No marriages between Europeans and Coloureds will be 
allowed. The present system which enables Coloureds in the 
Cape Province to be registered on the same voters’ roll as 
Europeans and vote for the same candidates as Europeans will 
be abolished, and the Coloureds will be represented in the 
House of Assembly by three coloured representatives who 
will be elected by a Coloured Representative Council. They 
will not vote on votes of confidence in the Government, a 
declaration of war, or a change in the political rights of 
non-Europeans. 

‘The representation of Natives in the House of Assembly 
and in the provincial councils will be abolished. They will be 
represented by four European senators in the Upper House 
elected indirectly and with restricted powers of voting. 

‘The party intends to repatriate as many Indians as 
possible. The remainder will be segregated from both Euro- 
peans and other non-Europeans. The Asiatic Land Tenure 
and Indian Representation Act of 1946 (which gave Indians 
three representatives in the Assembly and two in the Senate— 
all Europeans) will immediately be revised so that no repre- 
sentation will be given to Indians in the legislative bodies of 
the country. Family allowances for Indians will be abolished.’ 


The above was the programme which won the 
Nationalists the election. Apartheid is a subject of which 
the Beaumont Commission had made a thorough study 
during the First World War. It found then that all 
lands solely occupied by Natives were, with the exception 
of the Transkeian territories, scattered in all directions and 
hopelessly intermixed with lands owned and occupied by 
Europeans, whose vested interests had to be considered. 

In 1916, when the Beaumont Commission reported, 
separation of the Natives would have been much easier 
to bring about than it would be to-day, for in those days 
the drift of the Natives to the towns was far less pro- 
nounced and the populations of both Europeans and 
Natives were smaller. Moreover, Malan and his party 
are the very last people in the world who would ever 
interfere with the vested interests of European farmers in 
order to provide the Natives with additional land. 
Segregation of the Natives would still be possible, but it 
would entail great sacrifices by the European section of 
the community especially in regard to the provision of 
land for Native occupation. 

Since their accession to power in May 1948 the new 
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Nationalist Government has withdrawn the Indians’ 
franchise by passing the Asiatic Laws Amendment Act ; 
limited the franchise of the Cape Coloureds by the Electoral 
Law Amendment Act; introduced ‘Draft Proclamation 
1890’ prohibiting the collection by any organisations of 
subscriptions from Natives unless specially so authorised ; 
and has expressed its determination early to abolish 
Native representation in the House of Assembly and 
remove the Coloured voters from the common roll. 

Though the political rights of the Natives and Coloureds 
are guaranteed in the so-called ‘ entrenched clauses’ of 
the Act of Union, requiring a two-thirds majority in both 
houses conjointly, Dr Malan has found a loophole whereby 
he can bypass the Act of Union. Expert legal opinion has 
informed him that since the passage of the Statute of 
Westminster and the Status Acts, the Union Parliament 
is entitled to abolish Native representation by means of a 
simple majority in Parliament. 

It remains to.sum up the main trends in the present 
political situation. Though it will appear from the facts 
outlined above that the people of South Africa are dis- 
united and incompatible, it must be emphasised that 
disagreements between Afrikaners and British occur more 
in politics and especially in Parliament than in their 
everyday lives. It is mainly the extremist sections on 
either side who become hostile when political crises arise. 
It was the outbreaks of the two world wars which put the 
political clock back further than any internal differences, 
for these necessarily forced most citizens into one camp 
or the other ; pro- or anti-Empire. The internal political 
issues have to a great extent concerned other racial groups : 
Natives, Coloureds, Indians—occasionally Jews. The 
Nationalists aim to prevent the Natives from becoming 
politically aware. Smuts, lacking any definite Native 
policy, has been content to ‘ let things develop.’ Hofmeyr 
was essentially a Liberal whose object it was to uplift the 
Natives economically, educationally, and culturally. There 
is a large section of British with whom the Nationalists’ 
Native and Indian policy is popular. Many British voters 
supported Malan at the last election, believing that Malan, 
once he got into power, would become ‘ moderate ’ in his 
attitude towards the republican issue, as Hertzog was. This 
is a mistaken view, for Malan is pledged to republicanism. 
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The question therefore arises: ‘ What will happen 
next ?’ This has been answered by a competent historian 
with a convincing but brutal frankness in a book entitled, 
* When Smuts Goes.’ * 

According to this author, the Nationalists, on attaining 
power, will concentrate first on legislation to deprive the 
non-European people of what few rights they still possess, 
but will, by gradual severance of the links to the British 
Commonwealth, pave the way for a republic. A more 
extreme type of Nationalist government will later complete 
the republican agenda with the creation of a State President 
and an obedient Volksraad of one hundred yes-men to 
replace Parliament. Oppressive anti-colour legislation will 
force the United Nations Organisation to intervene on 
behalf of the Natives, but in spite of timely warnings and 
finally an ultimatum, which the Republican Government 
will ignore, military sanctions will become necessary. 
The resulting war will be short but decisive. 

After the war, most of the white people will emigrate 
to the Argentine rather than remain under the newly 
installed Native administration which will be incompetent, 
corrupt, and barbaric. South Africa will revert to its 
original state of savagery until a plague epidemic will wipe 
out most of the population. 

* When Smuts Goes ’ was written to convince the people 
that the salvation of the country can lie only in a reversal 
of historic tendencies, but if South Africa is to continue 
moving in its present rut, the future can be fairly easily 
predicted, as it is in this detailed rationalisation of the 
future from the past and present. 

MICHAEL VANE. 





* «When Smuts Goes,’ by Arthur Keppel-Jones. The African Bookman, 
1947. (Temporarily out of print.) 
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Art. 10.—THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN CANADA. 


THERE was a time, not in the distant past, when politics 
provided the people of Canada with their chief intellectual 
pabulum. Up till the outbreak of the First World War a 
large majority of the voters were convinced and active 
adherents of two parties, the Conservatives and the 
Liberals, each able to count upon substantial support 
from both the basic racial stocks, the British and the 
French. The press gave abundant space to the parlia- 
mentary and other activities of the two parties and re- 
ported almost verbatim the speeches of their leaders, who 
were the towering personalities in the country, and elec- 
tions were fought with the bitter zest of a Highland clan 
feud. To-day politics are still important in Canada, but 
they have ceased to be the chief intellectual interest of 
her citizens. Only a fraction of the population are regular 
members of any party organisation and one-fourth of the 
voters have renounced all allegiance to the two historic 
parties and moved into new political tabernacles. More- 
over the two wars and the economic development of 
Canada opened other pathways to distinction than a 
political career, with the result that the latter no longer 
attracts the best brains of the country and the relative 
stature of the political leaders has diminished, because 
they have now to compete for the interest of the public 
with individuals who have attained eminence in other 
walks of life. It is true that the press still devotes con- 
siderable space to the performances of the politicians, but 
it does not to-day chronicle their lightest word, and an 
Ottawa lawyer, Mr Leonard Brockington, K.C., who is 
a private citizen with superlative merits as a broadcaster, 
can always draw a larger radio audience than any con- 
temporary politician. But the competition of the political 
parties remains a healthy ingredient and a determining 
factor in the national life of Canada, and a very interesting 
phase in their fortunes has begun this year through the 
appearance of new personalities as the outstanding figures 
on the political stage and the emergence of fresh issues and 
currents of public opinion. 

The retirement of a veteran politician like Mr Mackenzie 
King, who had led one of the senior parties of Canada for 
twenty-nine years and held the office of Prime Minister for 
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more than twenty-one of these, could not fail to leave an 
enormous vacuum in the public life of Canada. The exact 
value of Mr King’s long services to his country cannot be 
properly appraised until the final fruits of some of his 
policies are garnered, but even his strongest critics will 
admit that only a first-rate virtuoso in the arts of politics 
could have performed the remarkable feat of giving Cana- 
dian Liberalism its longest spell of power in the era in 
which the Liberal parties of other countries had either 
become extinct or reduced to the position of impotent 
factions. Mr King was exceedingly fortunate in assuming 
the leadership of his party at a time when the old equili- 
brium of Canadian politics had been radically upset by 
the unfortunate controversy over military conscription, 
which developed in 1917. Its first impact was very damag- 
ing to the Liberal party, which was split in two by it, but 
it became the beneficiary of it, when the French-Canadians, 
the most fundamentally conservative element in Canada, 
after voting in an almost solid bloc against the Coalition 
Ministry of Sir Robert Borden in the election of 1917, 
refused after its dissolution to forgive the Conservative 
party, whom they regarded as the prime originators of a 
hateful policy, for its sins, And the persistence of this 
grievance in French-Canadian minds, and its sedulous 
and highly discreditable exploitation by Liberal politicians, 
have been responsible for the curious paradox that Liberal- 
ism, while it was perishing elsewhere, has since 1921 enjoyed 
in Canada an ascendency, interrupted only from 1930 till 
1935, through the massed support of conservative-minded 
Roman Catholics. By this artificial situation, Canadian 
politics have been bedevilled for more than quarter of a 
century, and now that the master hand of Mr King, whose 
political dexterity was able to perpetuate it in face of 
enormous difficulties at times, has been removed, there is 
a prospect of a realignment which will restore Canadian 
politics to a healthier condition. 

The dominant Liberal party in the last Federal elec- 
tion, held in 1945, had the overwhelming majority, which 
it secured in the war election of 1940, pared down to a very 
narrow margin and polled only about 43 per cent. of the 
total popular vote. And losses of seats in by-elections 
have reduced this margin, until to-day the Liberal repre- 
sentation in a House of Commons of 245 members is 125 
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and on the opposition benches sit 68 Progressive-Conserva- 
tives, 32 Socialists, 13 Social Crediters, and six Indepen- 
dents, while one seat is vacant. But the Liberal party 
has had good insurance against the hazards of such a 
precarious majority in the sharp divergence in the ideologies 
and programmes of the three main opposition groups, 
which has prevented their effective combination in debates 
and divisions and has only on rare occasions been in serious 
danger of defeat in the House of Commons. In the Senate 
of 96 members it has, thanks to the operations of mortality 
upon life appointees, an enormous preponderance and the 
Progressive-Conservatives in the Upper Chamber are to-day 
a feeble minority of 15 elderly gentlemen. But inevitably 
a multitude of grievances accumulate against a party 
which has been continuously in power for thirteen years, 
and the evidence of by-elections and Gallup polls suggests 
that there has been a substantial erosion of the popular 
support of the Liberal party. So, when the retirement of 
Mr King compelled the choice of a successor, the Liberals 
adhered to their traditional practice of holding a national 
convention of accredited delegates for this purpose and 
assigned to them the additional task of revising the pro- 
gramme of the party in order to bring it into conformity 
with the times. 

For the leadership the claims of Mr Louis St Laurent, 
K.C., then Minister for External Affairs, were so mani- 
festly superior to those of his two competitors, Mr Gardiner 
and Major Power, each of them his senior by many years 
in the party’s hierarchy, that more than two-thirds of the 
delegates voted for him on the first ballot and his election 
was made unanimous. His meteoric rise in seven short 
years from political obscurity to national leadership argues 
the possession of uncommon qualities of mind and cha- 
racter. The son of a French-Canadian father and Irish 
mother, he has been for twenty years a leader of the Bar 
of Quebec, but had never taken any active part in politics, 
when in 1941 Mr King (deprived by death of the services 
of his ablest French-Canadian lieutenant, the late Mr 
Ernest Lapointe) persuaded him, but only by the applica- 
tion of strong pressure, on the verge of his sixtieth birth- 
day, to leave his lucrative law practice in Quebec City 
and take the vacant Ministry of Justice at Ottawa. No 
lawyer of his quality had occupied this post for many a 
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long day, and Mr St Laurent, after being elected to the 
House of Commons for Laurier’s old seat, proceeded to 
demonstrate that he was an exception to the rule that 
eminent lawyers, who take to politics late in life, do not 
repeat in Parliament their triumphs at the Bar. Adapting 
himself rapidly to the atmosphere of the House of Com- 
mons, he soon proved himself a skilful parliamentarian, 
who won the goodwill of his opponents by his fairness in 
debate, and within two years of his arrival in Ottawa he 
was rated one of the dominating figures in the King 
Ministry. And after Mr King handed over to him in 
1946 the Ministry of External Affairs, which had become 
too heavy a burden for him to carry along with the Pre- 
miership, he enhanced his reputation by representing 
Canada with credit at international conferences and giving 
a firmer direction to Canada’s foreign policy than it had 
ever received from Mr King. 

His views about social and economic problems place 
Mr St Laurent in the right wing of the Liberal party, but, 
while he will always frown upon socialistic experiments, 
he will never balk at sanely progressive reforms when the 
need for them becomes apparent, and he is a very moderate 
protectionist. In religion he is a devout Roman Catholic, 
but in politics he is no docile henchman of his Church and 
it is an open secret in Ottawa that he resisted strong pres- 
sure from its hierarchy to refrain from voting for the 
condemnation of Franco’s regime in Spain, when he was 
Canada’s delegate at an Assembly of the United Nations. 
He has never been backward in stressing the value to 
Canada of her partnership in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, but he is more deeply concerned with the pro- 
motion of liberal internationalism and, as an ardent 
advocate of the United Nations Organisation, he has 
shown great courage in combating the isolationists of his 
own province of Quebec. 

So the general verdict of impartial observers is that 
Mr St Laurent is the most attractive figure whom Quebec 
has sent to Ottawa since Laurier died, and that he is 
endowed with the outlook and temper of an enlightened 
statesman, who will be master of his Cabinet and exact 
high standards of integrity and diligence from its members. 
But at intervals he reveals signs of his political inexperience 
and doubts are expressed whether the legalistic flavour of 
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his speeches will not bore the public, and whether his type 
of mind will ever acquire the adroitness in manipulating 
issues and men which the records of history show to be 
essential for long tenure of power in Canada. 

Mr St Laurent has also to contend with two other dis- 
abilities. In the later stages of the last war he was, as 
the loyal coadjutor of Mr King, a firm opponent of the 
enforcement of unlimited conscription, to which the French 
Canadians again offered virtually solid resistance, even- 
tually overcome. But his attitude on this issue has not 
been forgotten or forgiven by many war veterans and their 
kindred in the English-speaking provinces. Indeed there 
is considerable evidence that resentment over the elevation 
of a French-Canadian to the office of Prime Minister played 
a@ considerable part in the recent loss in a by-election of 
what was regarded as a very safe Liberal seat in Nova 
Scotia, held for twenty-three years by Mr Isley, the 
former Minister of Justice, whose stand for full conscrip- 
tion had antagonised the French-Canadians and as a 
consequence ended his hopes of the Liberal leadership, 
and this sentiment may operate powerfully against Mr 
St Laurent in other English-speaking provinces. 

His other disability arises from his strain of Irish blood 
which, while it makes him unsympathetic to the extreme 
racialist outlook afflicting so many French-Canadian 
politicians, exposes him to the charge in Quebec that he 
is not a simon-pure French-Canadian but virtually ‘ un 
Anglais,’ who likes friends of British stock and favours 
their ways of life and that therefore he will be an in- 
efficient watchdog for the special interests of Quebec. 
When he intervened last summer in a provincial election 
in Quebec, in which the plan of the King Ministry for a 
greater centralisation of financial authority at Ottawa was. 
the main issue, these charges were assiduously and success- 
fully pressed home against him by Mr Duplessis, the leader 
of the Union Nationale party now in power in Quebec, and 
the result of this election, which was a disastrous debacle 
for the Liberal party, indicated that a large proportion of the 
French-Canadian voters believed thesecharges. Accordingly 
it may be the fate of Mr St Laurent to share the unfortunate 
experience of Field-Marshal Smuts, who has for years been 
denounced by the extreme Dutch Nationalists as a traitor 
to the interests of his race, bec siaatiad corrupted by the 
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baneful British influences to which he had been exposed 
during his education and later. Happily, however, for 
Mr St Laurent, the two lines of criticism directed against 
him will tend to cancel each other and, if his opponents 
in Quebec persist in assailing him as a bad French-Canadian, 
his critics in the English-speaking provinces may begin to 
take a more lenient view of his opposition to full conscrip- 
tion. Meanwhile, since assuming office in November, he 
has created a favourable impression in the country. He 
has retained in their old posts most of Mr King’s Ministers 
and has also introduced to his Cabinet two valuable young 
recruits in Mr Stuart Garson, who has been a successful 
Premier of Manitoba since 1942, and Mr Lester Pearson, 
who, after rising in the Canadian diplomatic service to be 
Minister at Washington and Under-Secretary for External 
Affairs, has abandoned it for the stormy waters of politics 
and has been given the Ministry of which he was an official. 

Mr St Laurent will find no difficulty in advocating the 
new programme which was produced by the Liberal 
convention. During its discussion Ministers found them- 
selves under fire from two opposite quarters. The older 
school of Liberals, led by two ex-Ministers, Senator Crerar 
and Major Power, criticised them for grave departures 
from the fundamental principles of Liberalism and de- 
manded a return to them, but the younger and more 
radical element of the party accused them of failing to 
march with the times and showing an indefensible tender- 
ness to the interests of ‘ big business,’ notably to the rail- 
ways. So the outcome was a compromise which kept the 
Liberals as a middle-of-the-road party. <A strong pro- 
nouncement in favour of the system of free enterprise and 
condemnation of Socialism were qualified by a declaration 
that, when circumstances called for them, judicious ex- 
periments in state ownership or control might be con- 
templated. There was almost unanimous support for the 
outlawry of Communism and also for approval of a policy 
of ‘ friendly firmness ’ towards Russia. There was a re- 
affirmation of the traditional Liberal faith in a policy of 
very moderate tariffs and in the progressive reduction of 
trade barriers through reciprocal agreements with other 
countries, particularly with the United States, and the 
party pledged itself to firm support of the United Nations 
Organisation and all its plans for the preservation of 
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security and peace. The delegates also stood staunchly 
behind the plan of the Ministry for securing a greater 
centralisation of financial authority at Ottawa for the 
purpose of financing its comprehensive programme of 
social security, which received full approval. And other 
interesting commitments of the programme were for the 
completion of both the Trans-Canada Highway and the 
St Lawrence Seaway and for the establishment of a National 
Library at Ottawa. All sections of the Liberal party 
professed themselves satisfied with the revised programme 
and the ‘ Winnipeg Free Press,’ the most influential Liberal 
paper in Canada, which had become very critical of some 
of the policies of the King Ministry, declared that it 
marked the rebirth of genuine Liberalism in Canada. 

The example thus set by the Liberals was;followed two 
months later by their historic rivals, who now style them- 
selves the Progressive-Conservative party, when they 
chose at a similar national convention a new leader in 
Mr George Drew, who had been Premier of Ontario since 
1943, and drafted a fresh platform. The Rightist party 
of Canada had fallen on evil days since the late Lord 
Bennett, the able and masterful lawyer, whose vigorous 
leadership had given it its only lease of power since the 
First World War, retired in 1937 to join the House of 
Lords, and during the last conflict it cut a very poor figure 
under ineffective leaders as the official opposition. The 
experiment, made in 1941, of entrusting its leadership to 
Mr John Bracken, who under the label of ‘ Liberal-Pro- 
gressive ’ had held the Premiership of Manitoba for twenty 
years, and of yielding to his request that the word ‘ Pro- 
gressive ’ be prefixed to the party’s name, failed to realise 
hopes that this curious adventure would win seats for the 
party in the prairie provinces and other rural areas and so, 
while the prefix ‘ Progressive’ was not discarded, the 
delegates wisely took steps to bring their party back to 
its ancient moorings. 

With this end in view they chose in Mr George Drew, 
their new leader, a politician of unimpeachable Conserva- 
tive lineage, who is the grandson of a Tory member of 
Canada’s first Federal parliament and, as a native of 
Guelph near Toronto, hails from the territory recognised 
as the firmest stronghold of Conservatism since this 
century began. Born in 1894 and educated at Upper 
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Canada College and the University of Toronto, he was, 
after creditable service in the First World War, called to 
the Bar of Ontario, and after entering municipal politics 
in his home town, had in 1925 the distinction of being the 
youngest Mayor in Canada. Subsequently he held an 
important legal post in the provincial civil service of 
Ontario and, while occupying it, he built up a national 
reputation as a capable writer and speaker on military 
problems, about which he has three readable books to his 
credit. His political career had an adverse start in an 
unsuccessful contest for the leadership of the provincial 
Conservative party of Ontario in 1936, but when he secured 
it three years later, he reinvigorated it so successfully that 
when it carried the largest quota of seats in an election 
held in 1943 he was able to claim the Premiership of 
Ontario, although he lacked a majority in the legislature. 
But so satisfactory was his administration to the voters 
that at another election in 1945 they gave him a clear 
mandate and confirmed it again in the spring of 1948, 
although he had the mortification of losing his own seat 
in Toronto. 

Mr Drew therefore enters the Federal arena with 
notable prestige as a campaigner and vote-getter and 
considerable experience as an administrator, and in 
addition to the assets of a fine physique and handsome 
presence he brings to his new post immense powers of 
industry and great competence as a parliamentary debater 
and broadcaster. He would repudiate fiercely the charge 
that he is a reactionary, but he has always been classified 
as belonging to the right wing of his party, and he is more 
popular with the business people and farmers in his own 
province than he is with the labour unions, many of whose 
leaders are very hostile to him. He has long been re- 
garded as one of the most ardent Imperialists in Canada, 
eager to strengthen Canada’s connection with Britain and 
the rest of the Commonwealth and to encourage immigra- 
tion from Britain, but his Imperialist ardour will not 
count in his favour with the nationalist and the inter- 
nationalist elements in Canada. Moreover, his origin in 
Ontario will prove a certain handicap not merely in Quebec 
but in the Maritime and Western provinces, because in 
these regions Ontario, which is by far the richest province 
in Canada and contains the headquarters of many large 
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financial and industrial corporations, is perennially accused 
of showing a selfish indifference to the interests of the rest 
of Canada and is viewed in the same light as Prussia in the 
days of Kaiser Wilhelm IT was regarded by the people of 
Saxony and Bavaria. 

But the paramount problem which confronts Mr Drew 
is the successful tapping of the great reservoir of con- 
servative sentiment which exists in French-Canada, since 
it has now become obvious that, without a very substantial 
contingent of French-Canadians, there are simply not 
enough Conservatives in Canada to provide a parliamentary 
majority at Ottawa. However, one of the fond calcula- 
tions of the backers of Mr Drew for the leadership of his 
party is that the close rapprochement which he has 
developed with Premier Duplessis of Quebec in their 
common fight against the centralising scheme of the King 
Ministry, would yield valuable fruits for the revival of 
the strength of the Progressive-Conservative party in 
Quebec, which is at the moment negligible. Undoubtedly 
Mr Drew, as an unwavering champion of provincial rights, 
will be able to make a strong appeal to the voters of 
Quebec, but in view of his Imperialist sentiments and his 
advocacy of extensive rearmament for Canada, it is highly 
dubious whether Premier Duplessis, who, although a 
former Conservative, has to take cognisance of the strongly 
nationalist views of most of his Union Nationale party, 
will deviate from his neutrality towards Federal parties 
and exhort his compatriots to vote for an Ontarian 
Imperialist like Mr Drew in preference to such a dis- 
tinguished representative of Quebec as Mr St Laurent. If 
the latter can convince the French-Canadians that he is 
sincerely devoted to their interests and will never permit 
any sacrifice of their special rights and privileges, then 
racial sentiment will probably operate in his favour as it 
did for many years for Laurier, and Mr Duplessis will 
content himself with giving some surreptitious help to 
his friend Mr Drew, who will then only be able to hope to 
capture a few of the seventy-three seats now allotted to 
Quebec and will have to look to the other provinces for 
his majority. 

In many features the new programme of the Progressive- 
Conservative party differs only by very fine shades from 
the revised platform of the Liberal party. It lays greater 
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emphasis upon a closer coordination of the policies of the 
Commonwealth and upon the adoption for a vigorous 
policy for the encouragement of immigration. True to 
the traditions of the party, it favours a higher level of 
protection for Canadian industries than the Liberals would 
countenance and demands the preservation of the system 
of Imperial preferences. The liberal terms of the labour 
code, which the delegates endorsed, will help to refute the 
charge that it is a party of reaction, and other items in the 
programme are skilfully devised to allure as many as 
possible of the groups of voters who have grievances 
against the present Government. But one serious weak- 
ness of the programme is that, while it calls for a drastic 
and immediate curtailment of governmental expenditures 
and a reduction of taxation, it commits the party to social 
reforms such as a plan for old-age pensions at the age of 
sixty-five, instead of the present limit of seventy, without 
a means test, and to enterprises like the completion of 
the St Lawrence Seaway, which according to authoritative 
estimates will involve additional outlays by the Federal 
Treasury totalling at least 800 million dollars per annum. 
However, there are few malcontents about the new pro- 
gramme in the party and it has high hopes that the 
vigorous leadership of Mr Drew will expose effectively in 
Parliament the errors and frailties of the Liberal Ministry 
and persuade the voters that an efficient alternative 
administration is now available. But in the rehabilitation 
of his party Mr Drew has an uphill task before him, 
because in four provinces, Quebec, Nova Scotia, Saskat- 
chewan, and Alberta, it is at the moment so derelict that 
it has not a single representative in any of their legisla- 
tures, and without the nourishment derived from strong 
provincial organisations Federal parties cannot prosper in 
Canada. 

The Socialist party of Canada, when it was organised 
in 1932 by the late J. S. Woodsworth, a high-minded 
politician, who was a sort of Canadian replica of George 
Lansbury, was given the cumbrous title of the Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation because he feared that the 
radical agrarians with their traditions of rugged individual- 
ism would not accept the badge of Socialism. But its 
programme was frankly Socialist, patterned after the 
model of the British Labour party’s platform, and it has 
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not deviated from its advocacy of it. In the election of 
1935 its opposition to rearmament and in the election of 
1940 its lukewarm attitude to the war then begun pre- 
vented it from making any serious headway, but in-1945 
it achieved a great increase in its popular vote and re- 
turned twenty-nine members to the Federal House of 
Commons, in which they have been steady critics of both 
the older parties. To-day the C.C.F., as it is popularly 
called, has a very valuable asset in its leader, Mr M. J. 
Caldwell, a native of Devonshire, who is the best parlia- 
mentarian in the Commons and commands general respect 
in the country, And at the moment he and his party are 
in the very happy position that, since they alone opposed 
the removal of price controls in 1947, they can make, as 
none of the other parties can, political capital out of the 
mounting tide of public discontent with the inordinately 
high cost of living, and during last summer they gained 
three seats in by-elections in which this question was the 
main issue. 

But the combination of labour and agrarian elements, 
which the C.C.F. represents, is a hard team to drive owing 
to the fundamental clash between their interests. The 
urban workers are clamouring for lower prices for food- 
stuffs and are mostly stiff protectionists, but the farmers 
insist that the prices of their products are still too low 
to give them a decent livelihood and want lower tariffs. 
And now that the Canadian Industrial Congress, which is 
the left wing of the Canadian Labour movement, has 
definitely pledged itself to political action in support of 
the C.C.F. and the labour elements have thereby gained 
an ascendancy in its councils, there are some signs that 
the enthusiasm of its agrarian supporters has begun to 
wane. 

By a curious turn of political fortune Saskatchewan, 
the province in which the rural vote most strongly pre- 
dominates, has given the C.C.F. their first opportunity for 
the practical application of their programme. They were 
helped to power in a provincial election in 1944 by wide- 
spread disgust with the corrupt activities of the local 
Liberal machine, but they secured a decisive majority in 
the legislature, and to its credit the Ministry formed by 
Mr T. C. Douglas, a resourceful politician of Scottish birth, 
has implemented most of its advertised programme, with 
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the result that Saskatchewan has become the great 
laboratory in North America for experiments in Socialism. 
Their record is far from uniform, as some of their experi- 
ments have been quite successful and others have been 
dismal failures. But the majority of the voters of Saskat- 
chewan seem not dissatisfied with their dose of Socialism, 
since last summer they gave the Douglas Ministry a fresh 
mandate, although it lost a number of purely rural seats. 

The C.C.F. is expected to gain seats at the next Federal 
election, but it has to reckon with the hostility of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and, until it can augment its 
present trivial support in the territory lying east of Ottawa 
which to-day returns about two-fifths of the membership 
of the House of Commons, it will remain a minority party. 
Its immediate objective is to win enough seats to make the 
formation of a stable Ministry impossible without a 
Coalition of the two older parties and to secure thereby 
for its self the réle of official opposition. 

The C.C.F. is involved in a perpetual vendetta with 
a rival Leftist faction, the Social Credit party, whose chief 
stronghold is in Alberta. It was founded some fifteen 
years ago by a curious character, William Aberhart, a 
schoolmaster, who, after attaining local prestige as a 
religious revivalist, imbibed the financial and economic 
doctrines patented by Major C. H. Douglas and preached 
them with such success to an agrarian community, which 
was debt-ridden as the result of an acute agricultural de- 
pression and the ravages of drought, that the Social Credit 
party, which he formed, swept Alberta in a provincial 
election held in 1935. Installed as Premier, Mr Aberhart 
delighted the farmers and others of the debtor class by 
cutting drastically the interest rates on private and public 
debts, and he excused his failure to establish any semblance 
of a system of Social Credit on the plea that his efforts in 
this direction had been frustrated by a sinister alliance of 
the Federal Government, banking interests, and a biassed 
judiciary, who interposed constitutional obstacles. How- 
ever, its debt-cutting operations secured for the Social 
Credit party condonation for its failure to carry out its 
wholesale reform of the financial system, and it has been 
given two fresh mandates by the voters of Alberta. To-day 
the Ministry of Mr Manning, who succeeded Mr Aberhart 
on the death of the latter in 1943, seems to have forgotten 
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all about Social Credit, and the normality and cautiousness 
of its administration have been so satisfactory to the Con- 
servatives of Alberta that they did not oppose it in the 
last provincial election. 

In all the Federal elections since 1935 the Social Credit 
party has carried most of the seats in Alberta, but the 
performances of its parliamentary contingent at Ottawa 
have not furthered its aspiration to build a nation-wide 
party. They harp persistently upon their pet panacea for 
the economic troubles of Canada, but their other contribu- 
tions to debates are puerile ; they are strong opponents of 
any plans of international organisation on the ground that 
they will only strengthen the grip of a gang of sinister 
international bankers, who have the world at their mercy, 
and some of them are violent anti-Semites. As a result, 
the only other province in which the Social Crediters have 
made any headway is Quebec, where some of the younger 
Roman Catholic clergy, forbidden by their superiors to 
embrace Socialism, have been attracted by their creed. 
Since the Social Credit party are valiant defenders of the 
system of free enterprise and are also perfervid Imperialists, 
it has some commonalty of outlook with the Progressive- 
Conservative party, and Liberal papers allege with chapter 
and verse that plans are in train for a working arrangement 
between them in the next Federal election. But meanwhile 
the Social Credit party is not a serious factor in Canadian 
politics outside the bounds of Alberta. 

There remains to be considered the Communist party, 
which, after being outlawed during the late war for sub- 
versive activities, disguised itself under the title ‘ Labour- 
Progressive’ and has continued its propaganda on the 
lines prescribed by Moscow. But it fell into grave dis- 
repute when the complicity of its leaders in the system of 
espionage organised by the Russian Embassy in Moscow 
was clearly proved and its solitary representative in 
Parliament was expelled from it after being sentenced to 
a term in prison. Its membership has steadily declined, 
but there survives a hard core of resolute fanatics, probably 
now not more than 25,000 in number, who seem to have 
ample funds for purposes of propaganda, and some of them, 
who hold key positions in trade unions, are adepts at 
fomenting industrial strife. In the later stages of the war 
the Labour-Progressive party gave benevolent support to 
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the Liberal Ministry, but it has now transferred its pro- 
fessed affections to the C.C.F. to the great embarrassment 
of the leaders of the latter, who know that Communist 
endorsement of their policies will not be helpful to their 
cause. Personal animosities are a large factor in keeping 
the Leftist forces in Canada in three separate camps, and 
as long as this condition persists, the two older parties, 
either functioning separately or in a Coalition, will not 
have their ascendency seriously challenged. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON. 
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Art, 11—SOUTHEAST ASIA AND THE WESTERN 
POWERS. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA is now generally recognised as one of the 
world’s most important economic units, comprising an area 
vaguely known before the European era in the East as 
‘Farther India.’ But this reversion to what may be 
termed a ‘ regional’ approach is very recent. Before the 
war the countries of Southeast Asia—with the sole excep- 
tion of Siam—figured merely as the satellites of the 
European Powers and had no official intercourse among 
themselves of any kind. It was not until after the 
Japanese invasion had cut us off from Southeast Asia’s 
vital resources in tin, rubber, rice, and quinine that Western 
opinion first began to be aware of it as one of the chief 
reservoirs of natural products. The area was next seen 
as a military base when Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Indo- 
china, Malaya, and the:Netherlands East Indies were 
for the first time linked in a single regional administration 
with the formation of South-East Asia Command in 
1943. In March 1946 the economic functions which the 
first phase of liberation had imposed on SACSEA were 
taken over by Britain’s newly-appointed Special Com- 
missioner for South-East Asia, Lord Killearn, and the 
administrative structure he built up became the first 
economic organisation of the area. The following Decem- 
ber his efforts to relieve the food shortage were reinforced 
by the International Emergency Food Council ([EFC) to 
control the supply and distribution of Southeast Asia’s 
rice. In March 1947 yet a third kindred body made its 
appearance in the shape of UNO’s Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE), based on Shanghai, 
and an offshoot of UNESCO covers the area also from 
Shanghai. The World Health Organisation (WHO) is the 
only UNO body having a headquarters at Singapore which 
is the centre of a radio network distributing information 
about disease and epidemics. And even apart from avowed 
Federalists and the high priests of UNO who are pro- 
fessional exponents of the regional idea, there is a grow- 
ing clamour for the construction of additional regional 
machinery. In March 1947, when presiding over the first 
Pan-Asian Conference at Delhi, itself a regional embryo, 
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Pandit Nehru made his first bid for the moral leadership of 
Southeast Asia and followed it up at the ECAFE Con- 
ference at Ootacamund in June 1948. The Delhi Conference 
on Indonesia last January called itself ‘a regional organisa- 
tion within the framework of the United Nations’ for the 
purpose of focusing attention on the problems of the Far 
East. Communist outbreaks during the past year suggest 
that Moscow is also thinking regionally. Meanwhile 
experiments in regional organisation, whether undertaken 
for security or for economic reconstruction and develop- 
ment, in Western Europe, in Africa, and in Latin America, 
are all part of the same tendency and as time goes on will 
increasingly react upon one another. But these are as 
yet uncoordinated. The necessity for a half-way house 
between the national unit and the international level has 
become an established doctrine of post-war political 
thought. Mr Churchill provided a characteristically suc- 
cinct phrase when in February he specified regional 
organisations as ‘an indispensable part of any world 
structure worthy of the name.’ 

Southeast Asia, however, is in certain vital respects 
unique. The setting up of regional machinery for whatever 
purpose is difficult enough when the nations to be embodied 
within it are sovereign states. When it is proposed to 
unite in a single regional administration countries in the 
throes of revolution against alien rule a host of special 
problems arise. Politically Southeast Asia is passing 
through a molten epoch. Unfortunately neither the 
extent nor the violence of the nationalist revolution were 
foreseen by the Western Powers who, before the fall of 
Japan, had no real attention to spare for Southeast Asia. 
Sketchy plans for post-war reconstruction were all based 
on the blithe assumption that the European Powers would 
resume their pre-war authority. Though a demand by the 
native peoples for a larger share in their own government 
was foreseen and a measure of satisfaction promised—in 
very general terms—to their respective dependencies by 
Holland, France, and Britain (in that order), there was 
never any thought of a concerted ‘ regional’ plan for an 
all-round transfer of power. Each of the Metropolitan 
Powers acted independently. France and Holland sought 
to re-establish themselves in their former colonies by force. 
Britain gave Burma independence, Ceylon dominion status, 
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and retains her hold only upon Hong Kong, Singapore, and 
Malaya, though Malaya has also been promised ultimate 
self-government. The Philippines obtained their indepen- 
dence from the United States. 

A fundamental divergence of long-standing thus came 
into the open between the English-speaking Powers and 
the Continental Powers. For some time this had been 
obscured. The very real advance in self-government 
made during the inter-war period in all Southeast Asian 
colonies gave rise to a widely accepted assertion that all 
were journeying along the same path of political evolution 
with the minor difference that, whereas the British and 
American concept of the ultimate goal was independence, 
that of the French and Dutch was assimilation. But on 
the first post-war impact of West and East this pretended 
inability to distinguish between independence and assimila- 
tion was blown sky-high. The aim of the nationalists in 
every Southeast Asian country was an independent 
democratic republic on the Western model. Offers of 
increased autonomy while at the same time the former 
dependency would be more closely ‘ assimilated ’ into the 
constitutional framework of the Metropolitan were in- 
dignantly rejected as being a thinly disguised perpetuation 
of colonial status. The conflict between these two policies 
of independence and assimilation has been thrashed out 
with more persistence and thoroughness in Indonesia than 
elsewhere. Its repercussions on the rest of the world are 
closely relevant to any consideration of regional policy for 
Southeast Asia as a whole. 

Britain sympathised with the nationalist aspirations of 
the Indonesian Republic from the outset and steadily 
insisted on the Dutch seeking a peaceful solution through 
negotiation with the Republican leaders. The Linggadjati 
Agreement which, negotiated under the auspices of Lord 
Killearn, promised sovereignty to the future Indonesian 
Federation as well as obtaining de facto recognition of the 
Republic by Holland, was no sooner initialled on the spot 
than torpedoed by diehards at The Hague where there has 
been throughout a stubborn refusal to compromise on any 
vital issue. This putative Agreement coincided with the 
end of the British Occupation and in the following deadlock 
the United States stepped gradually into the erstwhile 
British role of informal mediator. For some time it was 
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not clear in which direction her influence would be exerted. 
Although the American Press had been vociferously pro- 
Indonesian, commercial interests in the United States as 
in Britain were impatient for the restoration of Dutch and 
foreign enterprise, and perhaps in response to their pres- 
sure the State Department seemed at first inclined to lean 
to the Dutch side. But after the Dutch ‘ police action’ 
in July 1947 and the subsequent raising of the Indonesian 
issue substantively at UNO by Australia and India, the 
United States took the lead in the despatch of the Security 
Council’s Three Power Committee of Good Offices. The 
Dutch blandly flouted UNO-sponsored compromise pro- 
posals in exactly the same way as they had flouted the 
British-sponsored proposals of a year earlier, and another 
fifteen months of fruitless negotiation with the second 
instalment of Dutch ‘ police action’ in December 1948. 
This final liquidation of the Republic was too much for the 
United States. Marshall Aid for Indonesia was instantly 
suspended and in the Security Council the American 
delegate declared that the United States Government would 
not accept a solution based on the illegal use of force. He 
further demanded early elections for a provisional Legisla- 
ture and a Constituent Assembly, the speedy transfer 
of sovereignty from the Netherlands to Indonesia, and 
the withdrawal of all Dutch forces. It is thus evident that 
Britain and America, if not pursuing a common policy 
towards Indonesia, are moving in that direction. Certain 
differences of course continue. For example, Britain 
has consistently upheld the legal sovereignty of all Colonial 
Powers lest contrary action should create a precedent 
which might subsequently be turned against her own 
possessions, if not in Asia, then possibly in Africa. When 
in August 1947 Australia and India proposed the ad- 
mission of the Republic to UNO, Britain joined with 
France and Holland in opposing, on the ground that UNO 
has no authority to intervene in an internal dispute 
between a Colony and its Metropolitan. But though this 
opposition has been maintained, Britain has never stood 
on mere sterile legality. After the first ‘ police action ’ the 
British Foreign Office promptly led the world-wide censure 
in condemning the Dutch action and after the second the 
British spokesman at the Security Council, mindful of 
Britain’s de facto recognition of the Republic, insisted that 
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the interim government proposed by the Dutch should 
include ‘ recognisable Republican elements.’ 
Complementary to the diversity in policy among the 
Western Powers is the diversity in the political complexion 
of the Southeast Asian countries themselves. So if the 
post-war policies of France and Holland in that area have 
followed a closely parallel course, it does not follow that 
the problem of Vietnam is identical with that of Indonesia. 
Between these two countries there are indeed fundamental 
differences. Vietnamese nationalism drew its inspiration 
from Moscow via the revolutionary centre of Canton, 
whereas Indonesian nationalists, like the Burmese, 
modelled themselves from the beginning on the Congress 
Movement in India. As a result the Vietnam movement 
has always been essentially revolutionary in character while 
Indonesia has followed more constitutional methods. 
Moreover the Viet-minh party is the only nationalist party 
of all Southeast Asia formed on the Communist pattern 
with its cell structure and its iron discipline—both vital 
factors in its greater strength and resistance. Other even 
more fundamental distinctions lie in geographic position 
and in the origin and character of the people. From remote 
antiquity there have been as close connections between 
Indochina and China as their physical proximity would 
suggest, a recent example being China’s role, assigned to 
her by the United States, of ‘ liberating ’ Indochina north 
of the sixteenth parallel entailing a six-months’ military 
occupation which, had China been united, might well have 
resulted in annexation. Moslem Indonesia, on the other 
hand, preserved closer contact with India. These demo- 
graphic factors raise another problem. To the newly 
emergent nations of Southeast Asia even Communism is a 
bagatelle beside that abiding nightmare of the population 
pressure bearing down from India and from China upon the 
whole Peninsula. Such pressure, at present confined to 
immigration and commercial penetration, might one day 
assume a more directly political and imperialist form if 
either India or China become great powers in the true 
sense. If the main pressure of India will, as formerly, 
continue to bear most heavily upon Burma and to a lesser 
extent upon Malaya and Indonesia, the ‘ Chinese menace ’ 
is becoming increasingly acute in Malaya, Siam, and 
Indochina. The larger population of Indonesia and its 
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insular distribution may enable it, in the future as in the 
past, to escape relatively untouched by the tide of mass 
infiltration from the north independently as to whether the 
Dutch stay or go. But Indochina lies dead in the path of 
Mao-tse-tung and his Communist ‘ bore.’ The chance of a 
compromise agreement surviving has therefore always been 
greater in Indonesia than in Indochina. 

1948’s Communist putsch thus found the Western 
Powers divided and apathetic towards Southeast Asia. 
Already in 1930 Stalin was telling the sixteenth Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union that ‘ As for 
India, Indochina, Indonesia . . . the rise of the revolutionary 
movement in these countries, sometimes assuming the 
form of a national war for liberation, cannot be doubted.’ 
Since the first session of UNO in January 1946 when the 
Soviet delegate alleged that the presence of British troops 
in Indonesia constituted a ‘ threat to world peace,’ Russia 
has exploited its facilities to dislodge the European Powers 
from Southeast Asia. Led by Holland, the Allied Powers 
on that occasion unanimously vindicated Britain of the 
Soviet charge; but thereafter this initial alignment of 
Russia versus the Rest crystallised and Soviet delegates to 
UNO and its subsidiaries have been solely occupied with 
mischief-making tactics. The first-fruit of the Communist 
challenge has been to provoke mutual recriminations 
between the two Western groups. While the Continental 
Powers contend that Britain’s withdrawal from India and 
from Burma has sold the pass and opened the backdoor to 
the Communists, the English-speaking Powers are con- 
vinced that what they term the reactionary policies of 
France and Holland have so discredited the moderate or 
constitutional nationalists in the eyes of their extremists 
of the left who have gone over to Communism that they 
have carried out the first step in Stalin’s 1930 programme of 
capturing Southeast Asia through the subversion of its 
nationalist parties. The next few years will show whether 
Southeast Asia will continue—and be helped to continue— 
the experiment of adapting the pattern of Western 
Democracy to her own conditions or swing over to the 
harsh compulsions of a Communist state. What scanty 
action the Western Powers have taken to avert the latter 
peril is uncoordinated and inadequate. In Western 
Europe itself defence and economic plans are being 
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eoncerted to give a firm and progressive answer to Soviet 
threats ; but there appears to be no contemplation of any 
similar design for Southeast Asia. Regarding this theatre 
the Western Powers give no sign of even attempting to 
compromise their differences and so pave the way for a 
united approach. Of an ad hoc short-term plan, much 
less of a grand strategy, there is not a whisper. 

All Southeast Asian leaders frankly desire the assistance 
of Western capital, Western technicians, and easy access 
to Western markets to enable them to make political 
independence a reality and to save it from the near- 
anarchy into which it threatens to degenerate in Burma. 
Rightly conceived there is little doubt of their welcome for 
a regional development programme framed and backed by 
the West. Indeed all in authority well know that the 
mere conception of such a plan without the West would be 
a mirage. No Asian country has at present the resources, 
the experience, or the skill to attempt such a project 
unaided by the West. The nationalists stipulate only that 
future East-West economic reciprocity shall cease to be 
canalised between the Metropolitan and its respective 
dependency and shall instead be organised on a multiple 
or international basis. Any policy which, however dis- 
guised, sets out to perpetuate the old colonial relationships 
would be foredoomed to boycott throughout Southeast 
Asia. Unfortunately this attitude, strongly held by the 
Continental Powers, may have received influential en- 
couragement from several speeches made by Mr Bevin 
during the first half of 1948. Addressing the Labour 
Party Conference on May 20 he said: ‘ If we harness the 
Commonwealth and those oversea territories for which we 
are responsible to the skill, ability, and productive capacity 
of the West we can solve our balance of payments and they 
can have a rising standard of living for generations to come. 
That is British foreign policy.’ This speech aroused wide- 
spread misgivings in Asia, and a strong protest was voiced 
by the Singapore ‘ Straits Times ’ a few days later against 
‘any policy of extension of Western Union to the British, 
French, and Dutch territories in Southeast Asia. ... 
Mr Bevin knows very little about this part of the world, 
and he fails to understand that any extension of Western 
Union in this region, even in a purely economic form, would 
be immediately interpreted as a new alliance between the 
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Colonial Powers of Southeast Asia and to perpetuate the 
pre-war system and back each other up in doing so.” Mr 
Bevin was then in the first flush of enthusiasm for Benelux 
and the European Recovery Programme and happily he 
has not pursued the subject any farther. While his 
definition of the mutual functions of Southeast Asia and 
the West do not necessarily conflict with the aims of the 
new regional policy, it is so narrowly conceived that it 
might just as easily serve an opposite purpose. 

Hitherto the Western Powers have been trying to restore 
as far as possible pre-war capitalist enterprise while experi- 
menting on a small scale with the tentative regional 
organisations already described. The common object in 
all these undertakings has been to stimulate economic 
recovery to raise the standard of living and thereb, to 
offer the new nations of Southeast Asia an alternative they 
will find preferable to the anarchy of Communism. But the 
question arises as to whether these two approaches are, 
as the Western Powers claim, complementary, or con- 
flicting as Southeast Asian nationalists allege ? A regional 
policy is open to criticism for placing too much emphasis 
upon the interdependence of Southeast Asia’s economy. 
Although it has a common basis in rice and a remarkable 
wealth of raw materials, there is in fact no reciprocity 
between the political units of the area which can rightly 
be regarded as an economic unit only in its interdependence 
with the West. The great economic development of 
Southeast Asia in modern times has been brought about 
almost entirely by the investment of foreign capital which, 
until 1942, was everywhere, except in Siam, under the 
protection of European colonial administrations. The 
foreign capital coming from Western sources and financing 
most of the larger enterprises of production and transport 
was mainly supplied by the Metropolitan governments to 
their respective dependencies. In the smaller enterprises 
there was a large volume of capital investment from 
India and China whose powerful stake in the area was rein- 
forced by the huge labour forces they also supplied. 
Hitherto hardly any significant business apart from the 
cultivation of rice has been carried on by the natives of 
the country whether Burmese, Siamese, Vietnamese, 
Cambodian, Ceylonese, Malays, or Indonesians; and in 
the absence of a native capitalist class Southeast Asia 
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nationalists everywhere seek to establish a_ socialist . 
economic structure whereby, it is hoped, the profits of 
native industry will in the man enrich the land and labour 
directly engaged in their production. As yet an economic 
and social revolution of such dimensions is manifestly 
beyond the scope of the native governments. Yet if the 
expropriation of foreign capital is followed by failure to 
fill its place from native resources, there is the danger that 
such a breakdown would be followed by the chaos for which 
the Communists are working. For the time being it seems 
clear that private capital investment and international 
regional enterprise should march together. It is signi- 
ficant that of the first annual review of Marshall Aid for 
Europe Mr Averell Harriman spoke of ‘ the importance of 
developing the dependent oversea territories of the 
countries taking part’ and urged the encouragement of 
private American investment to this end. There is no 
reason why capitalist enterprise whether Western or 
Eastern should not advance within the framework of a 
regional policy and a clear assurance of this kind would 
probably be required to bring France and Holland into the 
scheme. Indeed not the least attraction of a new regional 
economic policy would lie in the opportunity it offers of 
by-passing the deadlock between the two Western groups 
on political issues. That is not to say that the political 
issues can be indefinitely shelved. But in the process of 
developing this economic cooperation—on a far vaster 
scale than anything hitherto attempted—many of what 
now appear to be irreconcilable divergencies might in- 
sensibly melt away. 

A regional policy requires a regional organisation. 
Such an organisation, though directed by the Western 
Powers, should comprise representatives of all Southeast 
Asian countries, that is, Burma, Siam, Indochina, Malaya, 
Indonesia, Hong Kong, North Borneo, and Sarawak, and 
if they so wish, Ceylon and the Philippines. It should 
include the two neighbouring Powers vitally interested in 
Southeast Asia, India and Australia, and also China if and 
when her stability makes her participation practicable. 
The embryo of such an organisation exists in the Economic 
Organisation of Britain’s Commissioner-General at Singa- 
pore which, following the bi-annual allocation of Southeast 
Asia’s rice by IEFC at Washington, performs the day-to- 
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day chores of actually supervising the conveyance of rice 
from the padi fields to the mouths it feeds. Because the 
Singapore Office began life as SEAC in mufti it was at 
first suspected of being an agent of British imperialism. 
But the purely technical character of its work has corrected 
this impression, and its Monthly Liaison Officers’ meetings 
are attended by representatives of all Southeast Asian 
countries when the chief routine business is the preparation 
of monthly shipping programmes from Southeast Asia to 
implement the Washington rice allocations; but the 
success of this complicated procedure gradually broadened 
the area of discussion to many related problems, politics 
alone rigorously excluded, and led to the holding of a series 
of regional conferences on food, nutrition, fisheries, statistics, 
and even social welfare. Expanding activity of this kind 
is in itself an indication of the urgent need for still more 
widely directed efforts. Under any scheme, however, food 
demands the first priority and the official forecasts of an 
increasing rice shortage are a reminder of the need for 
improved methods of rice cultivation. In this connection 
it is certain that without the goodwill of the native popula- 
tion the sorely needed increase in rice output will never 
materialise ; and for this reason alone a regional policy 
must be free from any taint of colonialism. Another 
associated project is the support and increase of the land- 
owning peasantry who are more likely to provide a solid 
basis for lasting cooperation with the West than the 
patronage of landlords who are no defence against Com- 
munism or of commercial classes who are often alien to the 
soil and actively resented by the natives. Then a stable 
economy in Southeast Asia also requires the expansion of 
native industry, particularly light industry, and the 
achievements of the Indonesian Republic during the three 
years of its existence under conditions of economic duress 
is an encouraging example of potential native ability. 
For industrial development will hardly contribute to the 
general objective of building a stable society if it is left, as 
in the past, to foreigners. 

A new policy on these lines is much more likely to be 
successful if the organisation is sui generis. In other words, 
it should be patterned on the lay-out and requirements of 
Southeast Asia. The more it pertains to the character of a 
spontaneous growth from the soil the less it is likely to 
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incur the disabilities of a rootless bureaucracy. In this 
respect the existing Singapore Office might well become its 
core. But above everything else it must be a self-con- 
tained show in its own right, and if possible under the 
direction of a strong peace-time ‘Supremo’ possessing 
wide enough discretionary powers to be flexible and 
effective. General MacArthur’s administration in Tokyo 
at once springs to mind. In the past Southeast Asia has 
invariably been viewed as an appendage—an appendage 
of Farther India or later of Western Europe. The danger 
that attends the new policy is that it in turn might be side- 
tracked as a sideline of UNO and ERP or a projection of 
Western Union. The interests of Southeast Asia will not 
be best served unless the new organisation is constitu- 
tionally independent though working in close cooperation 
with all related international and regional bodies. 

As yet none of the Western Powers has given any con- 
sidered official lead to large-scale cooperation in this area. 
In this country part of the reason for such apathy is 
undoubtedly administrative. British policy towards the 
Great Powers of Asia—India, China, and Japan—is 
appropriately determined by the Cabinet. Southeast Asia 
affairs, on the other hand, rarely emerge above the depart- 
mental level and are shared out between the Foreign Office 
(Burma, Siam, Indochina, and Indonesia), the Colonial 
Office (Malaya, Singapore, Hong Kong, North Borneo, and 
Sarawak), and the Commonwealth Relations Office 
(Pakistan, India, Ceylon, and Australia). This distribution 
means that the Government has no single organ through 
which to view an area in which Britain has more interests, 
direct and indirect, than any other Western Power. Con- 
sequently there is no focus for the formulation or dis- 
semination of an integrated policy and indeed no policy. 
Yet the Far East is evolving so rapidly that it is impossible 
for the Cabinet, Parliament, or Press to keep abreast of a 
constantly changing situation so long as that area is the 
Cinderella of all Ministries and the responsibility of none. 
At a time when events are forcing regional policies upon us 
everywhere, Whitehall pigeon-holing for this particular 
theatre is dangerously obsolete. If Southeast Asia figures 
rather as a blur in the official no less than in the public 
mind, this is not due to want of information. Alike in 
political, commercial, and academic spheres London 
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possesses a store of contemporary and historic data on 
Asian affairs unrivalled by any other capital in the world. 
The comparative disregard by the Press of the formative 
factors of post-war Asia mainly derives from the lack of a 
specialised administrative structure. Such a structure 
would require : 

(1) A Minister for Far Eastern Affairs whose function 
would be the coordination of all Far Eastern responsi- 
bilities and interests at present distributed between the 
subordinate departments of other Ministries. 

(2) A Far Eastern Information Office to canalise Far 
Eastern policy to the Press as the Minister will canalise 
between the Cabinet, Parliament, and the other Ministries 
concerned. 

(3) An Ambassador-at-Large directly responsible to the 
Minister for Far Eastern Affairs. While his sphere of 
observation might centre on Southeast Asia, it would in- 
clude the whole of the Far East from Tokyo to Canberra 
and from Karachi to Hanoi, the Metropolitan European 
Powers—France, Holland, and Portugal—and the United 
States. 

The necessity for a clearing-house of Far Eastern policy 
has been established in principle by the appointment of 
Mr Malcolm MacDonald whose combined functions as 
Governor-General, High Commissioner, and Ambassador- 
at-Large make him jointly responsible to the Colonial 
Office, the Commonwealth Relations Office, the Foreign 
Office, the Board of Trade, and the Ministry of Defence. 
Now that West and East are gradually embarking on so 
many new forms of regular cooperation there is urgent 
need for more concentrated study of Asian affairs in 
London. Moreover, though Asian nationalism is essen- 
tially aimed at destroying the old European order, respon- 
sible Asian leaders are the first to expect and demand 
further leadership from the West. Leadership, of course, 
does not imply control, and to succeed it must be acceptable 
to those who follow. More than any other Western Power 
Britain has given convincing proof of her ability to pro- 
mote Asian emancipation in the letter and the spirit. The 
growing demand for new measures in Southeast Asia is a 
fresh call upon her initiative. 


BARBARA WHITTINGHAM-JONES. 
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Mr MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE, editor of ‘Ciano’s Diplomatic 
Papers ’ (Odhams), says that the papers ‘ do indubitably 
convey the authentic climate of the Palazzo Chigi under 
Ciano, and the process whereby the Duce became finally 
and fatally entangled in his own Axis policy. No one can 
afford to neglect them who wishes to understand how and 
why the war of 1939-45 came to pass.’ He also goes on 


to say that ‘more than anything hitherto published they 
expose the futility of the misguided, if well meaning, 
efforts of the Western democracies to detach Italy from 
Germany.’ That those efforts failed is obvious: that they 
were worth making is still arguable, even after reading 


this book. It will be realised that these papers and 
memoranda were compiled for the greater glory of Ciano 
as the inspired diplomat and with the object of smoothing 
over difficult matters which, however true, would be likely 
to be displeasing to Mussolini, but contemporary records 
of conversations with Hitler, Franco, Chamberlain, Eden, 
Schuschnigg, Ribbentrop, Goering, Beck, Sumner Welles, 
Ley, Darlan, Grandi, Horthy, and many others con- 
cerning the chief political and military problems of the 
time must have great value for all historians, and for us 
specially in showing what leaders in other countries thought 
of us and our prospects of success in those critical years. 
As in Ciano’s Diaries we realise the mixed admiration for 
Germany’s efficiency and fear for what Hitler would do 
next, without even consulting his allies, which prevailed 
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in Italy, and once again we come across Hitler’s sometimes 
shrewd intuitions and judgments mixed with his vain- 
glorious boastings. Mr Muggeridge’s careful and com- 
prehensive explanatory paragraphs and notes give all the 
information required by the reader and complete a must 
interesting and well-edited book. The reader’s regret will 
be that except for a few pages the story cannot be carried 
beyond the end of 1941. 

The Peruvian Ambassador in his introduction to Mr 
Christopher Sandeman’s new book ‘A Wanderer in Inca 
Land’ (Phoenix House) writes that Mr Sandeman ‘has 
not only travelled more extensively in the interior of 
Peru than most Englishmen and many Peruvians, but also, 
what is more important, has gained real experience and 
knowledge of my country and its people by passing weeks 
in small villages and settlements, often living in con- 
ditions of the greatest discomfort.’ Discomfort and hardi- 
hood are well repaid if they result in such magnificent 
photographs as those reproduced in this book. There are 
nearly a hundred of them, showing mountains and plains, 
rivers, gorges, forests, men and women, birds, beasts, and 
flowers—especially flowers, as Mr Sandeman was engaged 
in collecting examples of rare Peruvian flora for Kew 
Gardens and Oxford University. Opposite each illustration 
are paragraphs of interesting and explanatory information 
headed in each case by a suitable extract in verse from 
some well-known poet. With such notes, historical, geo- 
graphical, ethnological, botanical, architectural, and _ re- 
miniscent, added to the superb illustrations, the armchair 
reader at home can almost feel that he has travelled in 
Peru, without the discomforts endured by Mr Sandeman. 
Pheenix House is to be warmly congratulated on the 
production of the book. 

Jord Killanin in his ‘Sir Godfrey Kneller and his 
Times ’ (Batsford) has produced a scholarly, informative, 
and careful study of a famous artist who can certainly be 
called British, even though he was born, and his early 
years were spent, in Germany. He came to this country 
when still young in 1677 and here he stayed, prospered, and 
did most of his work. The author says that ‘ with his 
push, boastfulness, self confidence, and snob tendencies 
he found his way into the highest and most select company.’ 
Apart from these unendearing qualities he seems to have 
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been good company and witty, or else the select company 
would hardly have endured him. The amount of his work 
was prodigious and most of the well-known people of his 
time became his sitters—including the members of the 
Kit-Kat Club, by the admirable series of portraits of whom 
Kneller is chiefly known to fame. Lord Killanin describes 
well the English background of the time and Kneller the 
man and the painter ; also his contemporaries and rivals, 
assistants and pupils, by whom much (sometimes too much) 
of the routine work on the pictures was done. In addition 
we are given the Kneller family tree, a catalogue of his 
principal works and of mezzotints after his works, and a 
chart of English Portrait Painters. We are also given 
86 strikingly good reproductions of Kneller’s work to 
adorn this historically and artistically valuable book. 

Lord Gorell in his ‘John Keats: the Principle of 
Beauty’ (Sylvan Press) writes: ‘For fifty years I have 
known, studied, and loved John Keats. He has been to 
me always one of the most real and living of people. When 
as a boy I first discovered him, he was—to my imagination 
—as a magical, mystical elder brother, admired, wondered 
at, pondered over, but, of course, not fully understood. 
Then, as I grew up and the years went by, he changed 
insensibly into one who corresponded closely to an intimate, 
personal friend.’ In this spirit of loving admiration the 
whole book is attractively written. The necessary facts of 
biography are given, but Lord Gorell concentrates more 
on Keats’ poetry and writing—and in the beauty of the 
poetry the tragedy of the life can be forgotten. The odes 
written in 1819 we are told ‘ constitute the highest peak 
not only of Keats’ Poetry but of all poetry in the English 
language, with the single exception of Shakespeare at his 
best.’ That is high praise indeed, but Lord Gorell writes 
it with conviction. According to Byron the ‘ Quarterly ’ 
with Croker’s acidly contemptuous review of Keats’ work 
helped to kill him. It is perhaps a small but justified 
amende a century and a quarter later to pay a tribute of 
appreciation to a work on Keats written with such sym- 
pathy and insight by Lord Gorell, himself a greatly valued 
* Quarterly ’ reviewer, not in the Croker tradition. 

Like all thinkers, Dr T. S. Eliot is seriously perturbed 
by the increasing prostitution of language—the besetting 
sin of which is called or, more often, miscalled democracy. 
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In a quiet, balanced, and persuasive essay entitled ‘ Notes 
towards the Definition of Culture’ (Faber and Faber) he 
endeavours to define that much abused word with exacti- 
tude, and to warn us how much it is being abused. The 
most tragic irony of the times is that one by one and step 
by step the Western peoples are adopting the evils from 
which to save the world their best blood was spilled. 
Hitler and Mussolini made culture into a low political 
weapon; Russia is doing likewise, and we are following 
suit. Culture is now joined with politics and economics 
as a potent counter in the cold war. Dr Eliot contends 
that religion and culture flower from the same root and if 
you prune one away the other slowly perishes. He links 
class and caste as essential to the survival of culture. In 
their absence ‘no higher culture can be expected.’ An 
age that mistakes being literate (and barely that) for being 
educated obviously must mistake knowledge for culture. 
Everyone may not be able to enjoy Dr Eliot’s poetry: 
everyone, particularly the planners, pundits, politicians, 
and publicists will thoroughly enjoy this important essay ; 
perhaps even benefit by its inspiring measure of home 
truths. 

Lord Beveridge’s ‘Voluntary Action’ (Allen and 
Unwin) is primarily concerned with what the individual 
has done and should do independently of the State to help 
himself and his fellows. Such voluntary action, divided 
imto the main branches of mutual aid and philanthropy, 
has produced a very large variety of institutions such as 
Trade Unions, Co-operative, Building, and Friendly 
Societies, Charitable Trusts, Voluntary Hospitals, and 
innumerable organisations for the care of children, old 
people, blind persons, cripples, also for the education and 
protection of urban and rural communities and rendering 
general social service. The book is indeed a veritable mine 
of carefully compiled and arranged information about all 
the activities referred to above, with well over 300 pages 
of main text and 70 pages of appendices and 26 tables. 
Here one may find out how Friendly Societies or other 
Social Services began and developed, what they started 
out to do and what they have done. There are excellent 
chapters on the gaps, even in a Social Service State, which 
voluntary action can still fill, and to this is added good 
advice for the future as to how that action can be still 
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further developed. An interesting feature of the book is 
the biographical sketches of many, from Lord Shaftesbury 
onwards, who have served this country well in philan- 
thropic endeavour. Lord Beveridge, as in his former 
works, shows a mastery of lucid compression and cogent 
statement. 

‘Human beings may be divided into three classes: 
those who are toiled to death, those who are worried to 
death, and those who are bored to death.’ Thus speaks 
Mr Winston Churchill in his ‘Painting as a Pastime’ 
(Odhams). But there is hope for all to escape from this 
fate if they have suitable hobbies. And what is better 
than painting, even though the start is made only in 
middle life. Mr Churchill never wielded a brush nor 
dabbed a canvas till he was forty. Buy a paint box and 
try, do not be too easily disappointed, concentrate, forget 
all outside worries and go ahead. Any man may find 
himself an artist and get great enjoyment thereby. In 
thirty-two pages of text Mr Churchill deals with his own 
experiences, endeavours, results, and philosophy of pastime 
making. And then there are eighteen coloured repro- 
ductions of his sketches. There are suggestions and 
encouragement for all—but all have not the Churchillian 
genius! However, all can enjoy this inspiriting little book. 

Mr Oliver Warner in his ‘An Introduction to British 
Marine Painting’ (Batsford) says that the subject has 
been but little explored and the more immediate need in 
a reasonable sized book is for signposts and suggestions 
rather than for detailed analysis. Such signposts he most 
skilfully and alluringly provides. He says that marine 
painting can be classified into subject painting, com- 
memorative painting, littoral painting, and ship portraits. 
He then proceeds to guide us in those four directions, 
beginning with the earlier painters, then dealing with a 
special Thames group, such as Cleveley, Brooking and 
Serres. Then we come to the greater artists like de 
Loutherbourg, Pocock, Crome, Turner, and Constable, and 
so to later Painters of Sail, New Movements, and War 
Artists. Thus we range from the ‘ Britannia’ in 1684 to 
the ‘ Implacable ’ in the recent war. There are 65 remark- 
ably fine and well-produced illustrations to accompany 
Mr Warner’s text and he fulfils his task of guide, informant, 
and literary expert with eminent success and attraction. 
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‘A Wiltshire Home,’ by Dorothy Devenish (Batsford), 
is an attractively nostalgic book. The author recalls her 
childhood and pre-marriage years in her parents’ country 
house, Little Durnford near Salisbury—a house of good 
honest Georgian design, large enough to give a dignified 
and spacious setting for a Squire and his family and house- 
hold but not big enough to be burdensome or demand 
large parties. Inside, the rooms are well proportioned and 
filled with family portraits and furniture collected over 
generations with no idea of any ‘ period ’ or general scheme. 
Outside, the gardens are made for pleasure, the cedars give 
dignity, and then come the meadows, lake, river, woods, 
cricket ground, farm, and downs, all appropriate. We 
learn the routine of the daily round, beginning with family 
prayers. We get to know the family butler, the cook, the 
coachman-turned-chauffeur, the gardeners, the keepers, 
and the farm hands. With the author we go visiting in 
cottage and mansion; we go shopping in Salisbury and 
enjoy the annual flower show. It is all a picture of true 
English country life which, alas, is passing away quickly. 
The sixty Batsford illustrations and the plans of house, 
garden, and estate adorn and complete a most enjoyable 
work but a few dates to mark the years described would 
be helpful. 

Another childhood of about the same period but with 
a very different background is described in ‘A Threshold 
in the Sun,’ by Lloyd Morris (Allen and Unwin). It is an 
autobiography, rather irritatingly written in the third 
person, of a man brought up in a prosperous, middle-class 
New York commercial family, dominated for many years 
by a great grandfather, entirely materially minded, who 
lived to the age of ninety-eight and never relaxed his 
tentacle hold on his numerous descendants. There are 
also a grandfather and grandmother who for more than 
twenty years occupied the same house and the same 
bedroom without ever saying a word to each other. There 
was an aunt absorbed in reclaiming prostitutes and another 
who, married to a cultured French-American, had in 
middle life a clandestine love affair with a gigolo! Even 
in such surroundings Mr Morris managed to indulge and 
develop his natural love of literature, music, and the 
theatre. After graduating at Columbia University he 
began to travel. He was in France just before and in 
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Belgium actually at the beginning of the First World War, 
and had exciting experiences. After that war he spent a 
considerable portion of each year on the Riviera mixing 
with the curious cosmopolitan pleasure-seeking, exiled 
royalty, literary, stage, sometimes sprightly often decaying 
amalgam of society. And in Paris too. Picasso, Cocteau, 
Gertrude Stein, Isadora Duncan, Lily Langtry, James 
Joyce, Girandoux and many others pass through these 
pages, and the author’s summing up of them is shrewd and 
often entertaining. 

Books on place-names are plentiful but there is always 
room for a good new one like ‘English Place-Names,’ by 
H. G. Stokes (Batsford). Of course it is impossible to 
treat the subject exhaustively in 120 pages, but that is not 
the author’s purpose. He wants to explain the principles 
according to which the names have been formed. They 
were not arbitrarily chosen. They had association with 
the locality, such as river, forest, hill, and seashore, or 
recorded some peculiarity of the people or some prominent 
resident, or they recalled some historic event (like Battle) 
or special ownership, or marked invaders or pervaders, 
such as the Romans, Angles, Saxons, Scandinavians, or 
Normans. And what a wide range they cover from, say, 
Wyke Regis, Princes’ Risborough, Earl’s Barton, Abbots 
Langley or fine-sounding Cirencester to Slough, Stank, 
Mucking or Bugthorpe ; from Waterbeach to Dry Drayton; 
from High Wycombe to Hutton-le-Hole; from plain 
monosyllabic Bath to intriguing polysyllabic Piddletrent- 
hide or Toller Porcorum ; from Godmanchester to Devil’s 
Dyke. And what queer changes in spelling and form the 
centuries have produced. Wherever we open Mr Stokes’ 
book there is interesting, learned, often quaint and always 
enjoyable information—and the 64 illustrations are 
excellent. 

Mr Douglas Goldring in his ‘Life Interests’ (Mac- 
donald) has collected a variety of essays published over 
more than twenty-five years. Mr Alec Waugh in his 
preface says of the author that he is ‘an appreciator 
writing with warmth and gratitude of things he has 
enjoyed, books and pictures and Georgian buildings, good 
company and wine and travel.’ There are sensitive and 
discerning studies of James Elroy Flecker, D. H. Lawrence, 
and Violet Hunt—possibly more sympathetic in the case 
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of Lawrence’s character and work than many readers will 
think justified. There are interesting Edwardian and 
West Country memories, praise of wine, a lusty assault on 
the work of George Gissing and of many modern literary 
critics. But many readers, we think, will enjoy most 
‘Homage to London,’ four essays dealing with streets, 
parks, buildings, inns, and typical Londoners of the Vic- 
torian era. These make good reading, and the whole is, 
as claimed on the wrapper, an attractive bedside book. 

The name of Lady Anne Barnard, apart from the 
authorship of ‘ Auld Robin Gray,’ is so much associated 
with South Africa and her well-known letters from the 
Cape that it is often forgotten that she actually spent less 
than five of her seventy-five years in that country and that 
she was prominent in London Society and indirectly in 
politics in the 1780s and ’90s. Henry Dundas, Lord 
Melville, one of the most influential politicians of the day, 
regularly asked her advice, and incidentally wanted to 
marry her, while she was longing to marry William Wind- 
ham, also prominent in politics, who however never came 
to the point of making the plunge. So, finally, Lady Anne 
married her devoted, virtuous, hard-working but not 
inspiring Andrew Barnard and in due course went to the 
Cape. Miss Madeleine Masson in her ‘ Lady Anne Barnard’ 
(Allen and Unwin) tells the whole story with praiseworthy 
lucidity and competent historical accuracy, though per- 
haps the South African part with greater inspiration, 
which is but natural considering her own background. 
The picture of life at Cape Town about 1800 and of the 
interests, discomforts, and perils of journeys into the 
interior is skilfully painted, but the proof-reading calls for 
little commendation as there are too many errors of names 
and spelling and misplaced lines. 

Mr Garry Hogg takes his pleasure in a most healthy 
and satisfying manner by tramping the countryside by 
pre-historic or early historic tracks if possible, if not, by 
field paths or hill byways but never by highroad if he can 
avoid it. In his latest work ‘The Road Before Me’ 
(Phoenix House) he deals with three such wanderings, 
firstly from the Thames at Streatley by the old Ridge Way 
to beyond Marlborough and then back by tracks past 
Amesbury, Winchester, Petersfield, Arundel, and Steyning 
to Eastbourne; secondly, round and across Suffolk, and 
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thirdly round, across, and up and down the Isle of Man. 
As will be seen, this gives varied and interesting settings 
for walks and study of many things ranging from ancient 
British camps to the tourist-infested sands of Douglas. 
Mr Hogg armed with a map goes where the fancy seizes 
him and sleeps in such quarters as good luck (and some- 
times bad luck) may provide for him at the time. He 
enjoys talking with country people and studying their 
habits and local customs. And luckily he can write well 
and convey his own geniality and interests to his readers, 
so his book brings real enjoyment. 

A new, revised, and up-to-date edition of Mr Rex 
Welldon Finn’s ‘The English Heritage’ (Macdonald) is 
useful and timely as a clear and companionable volume 
bridging the gap between the guidebook, the history text- 
book, and the ordinary traveller who wants not only to 
see England but to gain a better understanding of her 
story. Mr Finn takes a series of periods, Celtic and pre- 
Celtic, Roman, Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, Norman, 
earlier and later Middle Ages, Tudor and Puritan, and 
shows how each has threads, so to speak, woven into the 
texture of our national life, and what effect each period 
had upon our language, literature, customs, habits, build- 
ings, landscape, and political and religious ideas. A par- 
ticularly able summing up of the background of the age 
may be found when the author deals with the Church in 
the Early Middle Ages. All readers may not agree with 
all the author’s views, especially in some references to 
modern affairs, which really come outside the scope of the 
work, but he writes with conviction, force, and lucidity. 
He says ‘ What has been presented is not so much history 
as the background on which history has been painted,’ 
and he closes his study with the time of the Industrial 
Revolution. 

‘An English Farmhouse,’ by Geoffrey Grigson, with 
30 plates in colour from photographs by Percy Hennell 
(Max Parrish), is a well-written and unusual but curiously 
depressing book. It deals with a section of the country- 
side (very real but under an unreal name) somewhere about 
seventy miles from London, in the Southern counties and 
lying partly on top of a steep chalk inland cliff and partly 
on the clay below. ‘ On the farms,’ we are told, ‘life and 
the amenities given in the past seem, at the best, to be 
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held; not so much is added, little is renewed, much is 
patched, much is slipping away, decaying, vanishing,’ and 
‘to-morrow’s farmsteads will look as graceless as small 
factories ; though the change may at least be some gain 
in the neighbourhood’s social vitality.’ The very fine 
four-colour photogravure plates tell the tale: they nearly 
all show portions of decaying buildings, broken stone, dis- 
placed bricks, perishing and fungus-covered thatch, eked 
out with corrugated iron, weedy yards and overgrown 
gardens, except in one plate where new concrete is shown 
going up to replace the old stone. Reorganisation and 
greater efficiency and mechanisation in farming must 
indeed cause the end of many picturesque old buildings, 
but surely Mr Grigson’s country must be in an unusually 
depressing state. However, the evidence given is con- 
vincing so far as it goes and the whole book gives rise to 
anxious thoughts. 

Mr Vincent Massey is an idealist, a scholar, and a 
statesman. He is a most loyal Canadian and an equally 
loyal citizen of the British Commonwealth. He has 
travelled widely and taken an honourable part in public 
affairs. He is a devotee of art and literature and a 
generous benefactor of good causes in his native country. 
He has written a book ‘On Being Canadian’ (Dent) 
which demands careful study and invokes pleasurable 
interest. ‘Canada,’ he says, ‘is the meeting ground of a 
geographical axis from the South and an historical axis 
from the East.’ The true Canadian is proud of his British 
tradition but the geographical position of the country is 
there immutably. Herein lie many problems, political, 
economic, cultural, physical, and intellectual. The U.S.A. 
is a mighty neighbour, but Canada can and will hold her 
own; she has her own characteristics and her place in 
world affairs grows more and more definite. She made 
an astounding effort in the late war and thereby gained 
great influence which she will not relinquish. Her main 
quest is unity, combined with internal variety of pattern. 
Mr Massey is a good friend to the British Commonwealth 
and books like this, written with sympathy, balanced 
judgment, and insight, will be really useful in making 
known what Canada is and for what she is striving. 
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